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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——_—@——- 
HE Government have struck a strong stroke in Egypt. 
T Harassed by incessant questions in Parliament, by the 
differences between their own opinions and those of their agents 
in Egypt, and by the resistance of the Egyptian Government, 
which is serious, though it takes a passive form, they have re- 
quested Lord Dufferin to vivit Cairo, and represent them there 
for the next three months. He will during that time be their 
sole agent in Egypt, and, we presume, though there has been no 
statement in Parliament, will be authorised to decide on the spot 
many questions about which correspondence might last for 
ever. He will deal with the Khedive with an authority which 
no Consul-General could possess, will have the full confidence 
of the Generals in command of the Army of Occupation, and will 
understand the views of the Cabinet as no subordinate could 
do. He will, therefore, it is to be hoped, be able to prepare with 
the Egyptian statesmen a working scheme of government which 
shall satisfy both Europe and the people. There is no sign of 
such a scheme yet, and though the delay is natural, and has 
done no harm, it must not be too long protracted. Already the 
Egyptian Ministry, worried by interferences, especially in the 
trialof Arabi, have begun to fall back on the Sultan, as a possible 
aid in resisting English pressure. Lord Dufferin will be able to 
relax much of all that tension. 











The trial of Arabi does not advance, and probably will not 
advance. The masses of evidence are said to be immense, they 
have all to be translated, and then Arabi has to suggest, from 
his recollection, the answers to his counsel. The Judges, too, 
have their own ideas of what is evidence, the English Counsel 
Object to those ideas, and days are lost in wrangling over every 
dispute. The Oriental habit of avoiding writing and giving 
orders verbally is also a source of perplexity, as the animus and 
history of the witness who testifies to the orders become 
of the first importance. So great is the impediment to business 
caused by the trial, and so absorbed are the Egyptian person- 
ages in watching it, that Arabi’s greatest enemies are now in 
favour of quashing the whole proceeding, and exiling him 
by decree. The Sultan also presses this course, as avoiding 
“revelations,” and we suspect it is only to the British Foreign 
Office that continued inquiry is due. There seems little serious 
objection to this course, but this is exactly one of the questions 
on which Lord Dufferin, once in Cairo, could decide better than 
any Minister at home, not to say any Member or journalist. 
The one thing certain is that in the East justice should be 
rapid, and based on broad facts, not on personal testimony. 
Nobody there believes a witness on his oath, and Solomon is 
considered a just judge. 


It is understood that the Egyptian Government is alarmed at 
the progress of the False Prophet in the Soudan, that the 
British have declined to interfere, and that Baker Pasha has 
been ordered to reinforce Khartoum. This will be done, it is 
reported, by hastily re-embodying a number—probably 6,000 
men—of the old soldiers, and sending them southward, to fight 
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the Mehdi. In otner words, it has already been found necessary 
to recall the dispersed Army, and use it on active service. It 
is said that the Khedive refused to accept the alternative of 
abandoning the Soudan, and, granting the accuracy of the facts 
reported, he was right. The Mehdi, who, according to Dr. 
Schweinfurth is no negro, but an Arab, if victorious in the 
Soudan, will not stop there, but descend the great river, and 
there is no one to oppose him till he reaches the Delta. The 
official belief is that he will be content with the Soudan; but 
the very basis of his power, his pretension to be the Vicegerent 
of Allah, forbids him to be satisfied, while any Mussulman 
territory is in Infidel hands. 








Sir Charles Dilke answers as few questions about Egypt as 
he can, as shortly as he can; but we gather from his various 
replies this week that her Majesty’s Government do not approve 
any of the military arrangements yet suggested in Egypt. 
They have been careful to say repeatedly, through the Under- 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, that they were not consulted as to 
the appointment of Baker Pasha, and that Sir Garnet Wolse- 
ley was not consulted either. They have insisted on being con- 
sulted as to the composition of the Army, Sir Charles Dilke 
on Monday being on that subject quite angrily explicit. He 
mentioned also that the enlistment of Circassians, Albanians, 
and foreigners had been stopped, and would not be resumed, 
without previous consent from London. A scheme, in fact, of a 
different character from Baker Pasha’s is to be tried, based, as 
we hope, upon a remodelled conscription. That conscription 
might be made a school, and without it, Egyptians of the vil- 
lages will never gain the courage to teach their Pashas that 
there are limits to extortion. No spectacle would foster public 
virtue in Egypt like that of a Pasha soundly bastinadoed by 
his villagers, for illegal extortion. Jack Cade is not wanted in 
Egypt, but Wat Tyler is. 


The debate of yesterday week on the Procedure Resolutions 
related, in the first instance, to Mr. Sclater-Booth’s calm pro- 
posal to exempt Committees of Supply from the provisions for 
the closure of debate,—just as if the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals proposed to withdraw all its inspectors 
from Leadenhall Market and similar resarts of the purveyors 
of living creatures. Mr. Goschen urged that the condensation 
of debate which he hoped for from this rule, so far from stifling 
important discussions, would stifle only the unimportant, and 
leave more room for the debate of weighty issues; while Sir S. 
Northcote declared that Liberal Members were very glad to 
stifle even important discussions, when their own side was in 
power, though eager to prolong them during a Conservative 
régime,—iustancing the behaviour, amongst others, of Mr. 
Dillwyn, Mr. Dillwyn rejoined that it was precisely to secure 
a thorough criticism of the Votes in Supply that he desired the 
Closure, the regular tactics being to spend all the time in Com- 
mittee on points of no significance, and then to hurry through 
the more important votes. Mr. Sclater-Booth’s amendment 
was rejected, by 166 votes against 102 (majority, 64). An 
amendment of Lord George Hamilton's, providing that the 
Speaker must believe that the debate is being deliberately 
prolonged for purposes of obstraction, was also opposed by the 
Government, on the ground that the Closure is intended to 
remedy the habit of making prolix and redundant speeches, as 
well as to put down deliberate obstruction, and was rejected, by 
a majority of 80 (177 to 97); moreover, it was understood that so 
soon as the first resolution should be carried, the House might 
consider whether or not it should apply to the consideration of 
the other Rules of Procedure. 


On Monday, Mr. Bryce’s amendment, providing that the 
Speaker or Chairman should not propose the closure of debate, 
unless set in motion by a Minister of the Crown or the Mem- 





ber in charge of the Bill or resolution,—a proposal by no means 
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0 satisfactory, in our opinion, as that which we have advocated, 
which, though it gives the Speaker or Chairman a veto on such 
a motion, if he regards the discussion as unfairly distributed 
amongst the various parties, or inadequate to the occasion, does 
not throw on him any positive responsibility at all,—was fully 
debated, and opposed by Mr. Gladstone, on account of its 
tendency to mix up the Speaker and Chairman in the responsi- 
bilities of party politics, and after a long discussion was rejected, 
by a majority of 52 (152 against 100). A motion of Mr, Gibson’s, 
proposing that the Speaker shall always give notice of his 
intention to put the closure of debate to the vote a reasonable 
time before he actually proposes it, was declared by the Prime 
Minister to be unworkable in practice, and rejected, by a 
majority of 61 (149 to 88); and other impracticable suggestions 
of the same nature shared the same fate. 

On Tuesday began the great discussion of Mr. Gibson’s 
amendment—the amendment proposing that the closure of 
debate shall not be enforced by any majority smaller than 
that of two-thirds of the Members present—Myr. Gibson ad- 
vocating it in a speech the first part of which was very lively, 
and the last part heavy and technical. He made merry with 
Mr. Gladstone’s habit of so qualifying his statements, that when 
challenged as to his drift, he could always fall back on the 
qualifying word, and, by laying the emphasis on that word, 
escape the responsibility of having said what most people would 
have understood him to say. And Mr. Gibson maintained that 
the almost inevitable result of the first resolution would be to 
accustom the Speaker and the Chairman of Committces to “the 
methods of decorous partisanship.”’ Further, he insisted that the 
“ evident ” sense of the House would not be in favour of closure, 
unless the vote proved that at least two-thirds of the House 
desired it. The latter part of Mr. Gibson’s speech consisted of 
very laboured and tediously reiterated reproaches to the Prime 
Minister for offering, on May 6th, in a note to the Leader of 
Opposition, to accept tentatively the two-thirds rule, on con- 
dition that the Opposition should be willing to give the Govern- 
ment all the assistance in their power to expedite the discussion 
of the other Rules, and for having subsequently withdrawn 
the concession thus formally tendered. Mr. Gibson strove to 
treat this withdrawal as something between a social discourtesy 
and a political crime; but he wearied the House with his 
redundant urgency, and his overacted indignation. 


Mr. Gladstone’s reply was one of the most brilliant of his 
speeches. He began by compelling the House to realise the 
exigency of the case,—that it is now a question between the 
reform of procedure, and the abdication of its legitimate work 
by the House of Commons; and he drew special attention to 
Mr. Gibson’s admission that what he really desired was not so 
much to limit the closure of debate to a vote carried by a 
majority of two-thirds, as to defeat the Closure altogether. As 
to the offer made to Sir Stafford Northcote in May,—an offer 
which Mr. Gibson had treated as though it had been formally 
accepted by the Leader of the Opposition, though the Prime 
Minister had never received any intimation on the subject, the 
assassinations in Dublin having prevented the private offer 
from being repeated or avowed in public,—Mr. Gladstone inti- 
mated that the Government had certainly offered to pay a very 
high price for the object they had in view,—that of passing the 
remaining Procedure Resolutions in time to reap some of the 
fruits for legislative purposes during the present Session,—and 
it was questionable whether they were wise in offering to 
pay so high a price. But as circumstances had prevented the 
Government from getting any of the advantages for which they 
were willing to pay so high a price, and as the agreement was 
never made, it would have been simply absurd for the Govern- 
ment to pay the price, without receiving the equivalent. 


Turning to the more general arguments of Mr. Gibson, Mr. 
Gladstone wondered that they should rest so much on the 
enormous danger of identifying the Speaker and Chairman 
with the tactics of party, considering that so many of the Con- 
servatives had supported Mr. Bryce’s amendment, which would 
have absolutely required the Speaker and Chairman to act only 
on a party initiative. Mr. Gladstone maintained that no 
Speaker or Chairman could maintain his authority at all, after 
anything like partisan action; that within a month of his mani- 
festing a clearly partisan spirit, his position in the Chair would 
become utterly untenable. He pointed out that a minority of 
less than a fourth had, under the Rules of Urgency in 1881, 





kept up long nights of debate on a Bill of two cla 
and he ridiculed, therefore, as utterly absurd, the NP 0 


a et pet Op position Party could be dieu Ge 
gagged by a bare majority of the House of Commong 


But he contended that “the evident sense of the House” 
might easily be in favour of closing a debate when it would b 
impossible to get a two-thirds vote for the Closure, since Keon 
proportion of the members of Opposition would be disinclined 
openly to vote down their own side’s prolix or tedious speakers 
even thongh they might be quite eager to get to a division, 
Finally, Mr. Gladstone, though holding it improper to make ; 
question involving the dignity of the House of Commons itself 
one of confidence, declared, for himself, that he should 1 
having no power of Closure at all, to adopting a povwer which q 
minority of the House could refuse :—* It would be just as well 
for every practical purpose, if the majority walked out of the 
House, and left it to the minority to settle it among them. 
selves, and tell the majority when they came back what was 
their decision.” Solemnly to assure the minority that if they chose 
to keep back the business of the House, they should have the 
power to do so, would be the most fatal of all innovations in 
the history of the House of Commons. 


refer 


After this great speech, the discussion still labonred on for 
two nights, Sir John Lubbock defending not very happily his 
own modification of Mr. Gibson’s proposal, and Lord Randolph 
Churchill amusing the House on Wednesday by a very ingenious 
speech against Mr. Gibson’s amendment, in which he pressed 
home the impropriety of coming to an arrangement intended 
only to crush the Irish Party, and useless for any other pur 
pose; and insisted on the helplessness which the next Conserva- 
tive Government would feel, if it were dependent, for the closure 
of debate, on the tender mercies of the Liberal Opposition. 





The debate on Thursday was not very important. Mr. 
Balfour threw off the authority of his leader, Lord Randolph 
Churchill, and declared for Mr. Gibson’s amendment. Mr, 
Labouchere declared that the Democracy did not want dis- 
cussion, except on subjects on which the constituencies had 
not made up their minds. Mr. Parnell followed Lord Randolph 
in the view that Closure by a two-thirds majority would bea 
weapon more dangerous to the Irish party than closure by a 
simple majority, and carried his party (with the exception of 
Mr. O'Donnell, who had spoken the other way, and did not vote) 
into the Liberal lobby. Sir Stafford Northcote assailed Lord 
Randolph Churchill for his sublime superiority to all Parlia- 
mentary ties, and then, softening his tone, told him how much 
he was comforted by his promise to vote with his leader against 
the Closure in any form. And Lord Hartington concluded the 
debate with a very vigorous repudiation of Mr. Labouchere’s 
views, declaring that whatever the Democrats might wish,— 
which he did not know,—the Liberals desired no measure to pass 
through Parliament without full discussion ; and with a striking 
demonstration of the danger of giving a veto on the Closure to 
a perfectly irresponsible person like the leader of Opposition, 
who could hardly help consulting his own party as to the terms 
on which he should consent to grant it, and so introducing all 
sorts of objectionable negotiations. The majority against the 
amendment was 84 (322 against 238). 


The minority consisted of almost the whole Conservative 
party,—minus Lord Randolph Churchill, Sir H. D. Wolff, Mv. 
Gorst, and Lord Algernon Perey (none of whom, however, voted 
with the Liberals); and plus Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Foster 
(Bridgnorth), Mr. Marriott, Mr. Walter, Mr. Seely, My. Cowen, 
and Sir John Ennis, all the three Messrs. Fitzwilliam, Mr. Albert 
Grey, Mr. Dundas, Sir 'T. E. Colebrooke, Mr. Courtauld, Mr, 
Fort, Mr. Jenkins, and Mr. Nicholson. Of these sixteen 
gentlemen, a fair proportion will probably vote with the Govern- 
ment against Sir Stafford Northcote’s proposal to reject the 
Closure of Debate altogether, but the twenty-three Parneliites, 
whe, for the most part, voted with us on Thursday night, will 
then, in all probability, vote against us to a man. 


1 
} 


Mr. Green has resigned the living of Miles Platting into the 
hands of Sir Percival Heywood, the patron, and has explained 
his reasons in a letter to his former parishioners. One reason is 
that the Bishop of Manchester is about to apply to Lord Penzance 
to release him, on the ground that he has been deprived of his 
living under the Public Worship Act. Mr. Green does not wish 
to acknowledge in any way Lord Penzance’s authority, and he 
also wishes not to put Sir Percival Heywood to the cost of con- 
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yalidity of his deprivation ; so he resigns the living, 
ding to the opinion of Lord Penzance, he has no 
ower to resign than he has to resign the taxes which he 

wert last year. Whether Lord Penzance will regard his resig- 
Se n asa new act of contumacy, and refuse to let him out of 
oi we hardly know; but we fancy Lord Penzance will find 
a excuse for letting Mr. Green out of prison, if he can. 
Mr. Green’s imprisonment 1s not popular, and is’ not supposed 
to add to the ecclesiastical authority of Lord Penzance and the 
Court of Arches. If the door is opened to him, though not “ from 
the inside,” Mr. Green will probably soon receive a living in the 
Province of Canterbury ; while Sir Percival Heywood may 
probably appoint to the living of Miles Platting a second Mr. 
Green. In neither case, we suspect, will the Church Association 
attempt to get another contumacious incumbent locked up in 
They wili wash their hands of that expedient, which 


testing the 
which, accor’ 


prison. 
has not proved a success. 


Ahorrible and novel accident occurred to the Midland Scotch 
express on Sunday. After the train left Normanton, the 
Pallman sleeping-car, with four passengers in it, was discovered 
tobe on fire. An effort was made to stop the train by signal- 
ling the driver, but it failed ; and when at length it was stopped, 
by signal from a station where the fire had been noticed, the 
ear was full of flames, and one of the passengers, Dr. Arthur, of 
Aberdeen, was found to be burned to death. At the inquest, 
three theories have been offered of the fire,—one, that the 
stove became superheated, and ignited some of the drapery 
about; another, that Dr. Arthur was stupidly drunk, and 
lighted a cigar in bed; and a third, that a reading-lamp 
carried by a passenger, Mr. Cranston, set fire to the curtains. 
No conclusive or very suggestive evidence has yet been offered 
for either theory, and the only point certain is that either these 
cars should be warmed by hot-water pipes, and lighted by elec- 
tricity, or that they should be much better watched. The latter 
is the better plan, for although the excessive draught makes 
flame travel quickly, fire can hardly break out if an attendant is 
awake and active; and norule would, in an unwatched earriage, 
prevent the use of fusees. Smokers will smoke in a powder 
magazine, and never believe that either fusees or cigars can set 
fire to anything. 


Paris and Lyons are both quiet, but there is much secret 
alarm. The lower workmen are in distress, resent the steady 
rise of rents caused by the crowding into towns, and indulge 
in the fiercest language against the bourgeoisie. This is 
especially the case, says the correspondent of the Daily News, 
among workmen in chemical works, probably because, being so 
nearly educated, they feel envy of the bowrgeois luxury most 
keenly. Dynamite is constantly being discovered near Lyons, 
and in Paris incendiary placards have twice been posted up 
within a fortnight. In the second instance, 200 copies were 
posted, and the placard threatens vengeance on the bourgeoisie, 
*‘who for centuries have kept in their hands all social wealth.” 
We shall nolonger descend with muskets into the street, but only 
employ the means that science gives us, that chemistry has 
revealed to us.” The placard is signed, “ The Executive Com- 
mittee,” and though it may have been drawn up by the police, 
it is more probably genuine. The Republican Government can 
have no wish to call up the Red Spectre. It should be noticed, as 
indicating the alarm felt, that M. Clémenceau has peremptorily 
separated himself from all Ultras desiring violence, and that 
the Times correspondent sends over a column of argument 
against declaring M. Gambetta virtual “ Dictator.” He uses 
that word. 


M. Clémencean’s speech about the Anarchists was singularly 
moderate. He is supposed in England to be a firebrand, but 
though speaking to his constituents of Montmartre, he on 
Sunday unhesitatingly denounced outrage and assassination, 
adding that the real criminal in such cases was often the in- 
stigator, who shrank from the responsibility of his rhetoric. He 
severely condemned the employers, who held back wages to form 
Superannuation funds, thereby,as he contended, depriving the 
workman of his natural right of going away to seek another em- 
ployer; and also the system of feeding the employés, which is, we 
believe, adopted from benevolent motives. He repudiated, how- 
ever, insurrections against capital, declaring that compulsory 
and universal education, secondary, as well as primary, was all 
he hoped to secure in this generation; and that the social pro- 
blem must be left to the next, which will be better educated, to 
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deal with. Montmartre approved, but there is a current of 
opinion in Paris lower than that of Montmartre, which showed 
itself even in M. Clémenceau’s meeting, a portion of which was 
inclined to turn him out. He himself appears to be growing, 
from experience, less sanguine of rapid results from political 
changes, or else his constituents are passing him on the road 
to anarchy. We question if the latter is the case, though the 
enragés are becoming more furious. 

The Prussian elections have, as usual, ended in leaving all 
power in the hands of the Catholics. The Conservatives re- 
turned number 136, about 20 more than before; the Free Con- 
servatives, 47; and the Liberals and National Liberals, 197. 
The Catholics, or Centre, are still 100, and the proportions, 
therefore, stand thus. It takes 217 to secure a clear majority 
of the House, and neither Prince Bismarck nor the Liberals can 
obtain it without the Catholic vote. Prince Bismarck could get 
it, but he says the Catholics ask too hard terms; and the Liberals 
could get it, but they will not heartily vote for equal religious 
liberty ; and if they did, and the Falk Laws were finally swept 
away, the Catholics would divide as of old. There is, therefore, 
a deadlock, the Chancellor being unable to carry his measures, 
while the Liberals are neither able nor willing to turn him out. 
A sense that effort is useless, and that the Prince must rule till 
a new reign arrives, has probably much to do with the increase 
of Conservative Members, which, however, is in part due to 
dislike of the Jews. 


The first result of Scrutin de Liste in Italy has been a con- 
siderable majority for the Government of S. Depretis, which 
may be described as moderately Liberal. The Left, which 
supports him, has returned 252 Members, and the Centre, which 
votes with him, 65, thus securing him 317 votes at a division, 
or at least one hundred more than all other parties put together. 
The Right sends up 99 Members, and the defeat of the Radicals 
is almost total. The leaders on all sides, including the entire 
Cabinet, have been returned, and the journals are inclined to 
expect the formation of a solid governing party. If that occurs, 
serutin de liste will have succeeded; but it is not yet certain 
that the centrifugal force which on the Continent shatters 
parties into minute fragments, each with its leader, will not 
reappear in the new Chamber. ‘The worst incident was the 
election in Rome itself, by a huge popular majority, of a man, 
named Coccapieller, who seems to be a much worse edition of 
our own Dr. Kenealy, and was in prison at the time of the 
election. More than one-third of the new Deputies are untried 
men, not an excessive proportion, when a new and much wider 
suffrage comes into play. 

The new Regius Professor of Hebrew at Oxford is the Rev. 
S. R. Driver, of New College, who also succeeds to the Canonry 
of Christchurch, which is annexed to that professorship. Professor 
Sayce, the Rev. J. W. Nutt, of All Souls’, Rev. T. K. Cheyne, and 
others, had also been generally thought of, as eminent Hebrew 
scholars, all well fitted for the post, and probably one or more of 
them would have been even better fitted for the Canonry than 
Mr. Driver, who hesitated, we believe, for some years whether 
his predominant interest in Hebrew philology were consistent 
with clerical duties at all. But the best Hebrew authorities 
abroad and at home appear to be satisfied that no other Oxonian 
We 
cannot say we like the awkward system of paying a Professor of 
Hebrew by conferring on him a Canonry of Christchurch. We 
might almost as well pay a professor of physiology by conferring 
on him a sanitary inspectorship under the Local Government 


Board. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——<@—— 
THE ALARM IN FRANCE. 


F the great cities still govern France, as they did under 
previous Republics, there is some reason for the alarm 
reported from Paris, and partly proved by the forwarding of 
valuables to England ; but, if not, then the alarm is absurdly 
exaggerated. That there is deep distress among a section of 
the population of Paris, Lyons, and Marseilles cannot be de- 
nied, though its cause is still somewhat misunderstood. The 
trade of those cities has not fallen off, nor have prices under- 
gone any serious fluctuation. It is the great and ever-increas- 
ing tendency of the rural districts to empty themselves 
into the great cities—a tendency stronger in France 
than even in England—which keeps down the rate of 
wages so closely, increases the cost of lodging to un- 
bearable prices, and renders any partial suspension of work 
so exceedingly dangerous. The unskilled workmen in par- 
ticular find that they are exposed to ruinous competition, both 
for their work and their rooms, till their wages, reduced as 
they are by occasional slack times, are positively insufficient to 
provide food, after paying the increased rents demanded of 
them. It happens constantly, we are told, that decent but 
half-skilled workmen of Paris and Lyons, who can earn but 
20 frances a week, say, 17s., and that with occasional “ breaks ” 
which everybody forgets, find their rent for a single room run 
up to 7f. a week, and on the slightest delay in payment are 
ejected without mercy. The consequent bitterness and 
terror are indefinitely aggravated by the absence of a 
Poor-law, and a hatred has grown up towards the land- 
lords which is manifested every now and then, as it also 
is in Berlin, by an explosion of placards directed against 
them, and which extends i‘self rapidly to every grade of the 
well-off bourgeoisie. That class in the French cities lives 
much more in public than is customary in England, and cares 
more for social eating and drinking, and is perhaps, though 
this is not so certain, more immoral. The workmen, contrast- 
ing their own condition with that of men whom they deem in 
many respects their inferiors, especially in industry, economy, 
and public spirit, learn to hate them with a hatred which, 
whenever anv casualty reveals to any trade its insecurity—as, 
for example, is happening at this moment in the upholstery 
trade of Paris—rises into a kind of mania. They feel as 
English workmen used to feel before combination was made 
free, and when, in towns like Sheffield, an assassination was an 
“incident ’”’ reported quietly to silent audiences. Very few indi- 
viduals among French workmen probably are capable of using 
dynamite, but a great many are capable of screening those 
who do use it; of rejoicing that terror has been spread among 
the “oppressors,” and of joining in movements which mean 
either insurrection, or a combined effort to extort better wages 
and more security from employers. The mass of workmen, though 
not so violent, have grievances of their own, are frightened by 
the constant rise in rental—an extraordinarily diflicult pro- 
blem, as French workmen desire to avoid working-men’s cities 
outside the Barriers—are convinced that they do not receive 
their fair share of profits, and are growing eager for a very 
bad form of Poor-law,—State employ for all who are tempo- 
rarily out of work. They, therefore, leave the Government 
and the violent workmen to fight it out, half-sympathising or 
wholly sympathising in their hearts with the latter, who at 
least will avenge them on their enemies, the landlords. 

. This is, as we understand it, the permanent situation 
in the great cities, and it is sufficiently serious; but 
Frenchmen say it has recently been much exasperated by a 
new cause, the spread of “ Anarchical” opinion. Formerly, 
the distressed workman in France was either furiously Re- 
publican or distinctly ‘* Communist,” that is, not exactly 
Socialist, as Englishmen understand Socialism, but anxious 
that the Commune should be the depositary of nearly all 
power, the owner of all fixed property, and the sole employer 
of all labour,—a programme which, in a country where the 
Commune owns all property not otherwise owned, and 
frequently, as in the matter of funerals, undertakes great 
trades, seems to the workmen not impossible. Nor is it im- 
possible, though it would involve a minute and searching 
tyranny, in the way of enforcing toil as the Conscription is 
enforced, such as the world never saw. But at present, 
it is said the violent workmen, seeing the Republic in 
power, and as opposed to their ideas as the Monarchy, 
and losing that hope of Communal independence which 
was extinguished in 1870, lend willing ears to the “ Anar- 





chists,"°—the men who teach that all society 

ment, general or municipal, all boundaries, pe Bao govern. 
vincial, and even all property, must be swept Bie ate 
order that out of the chaos a new order may bee? ry 
developed. That such a lesson has been tena te nn 
is evident, if only from the proclamations every da —_ 
down from the walls. We are ourselves unable 4 - 
lieve that this idea has made any great way among Fr “a 
workmen. Not to mention other reasons, we fil 
see among their virtues that spirit of self-sacrifice whisk 
undoubtedly animates excited Slavs, and which ig og 
tial to any Anarchical scheme, the first product of re 
schemes, as any Nihilist would acknowledge, being oshaas 
individual misery for the men of great Cities, who would 
neither have wages, nor food, nor lodging. But man 
Frenchmen think it has spread; and this much is ecciain 
that the new agitators in all their movements use the ane 
guage of the Anarchists, and collect dynamite, instead of 
powder, as their weapon. Dynamite is discovered in eyo; 
successful police search, and a large secret factory of the 
article was broken up only last week. As Governments can. 
not be fought with dynamite, but only property-holders, this 
looks like a practical adoption of the Anarchic theory, on is 
of course, to all well-to-do citizens, the most alarming form of 
menace. 

There is ground, therefore, for alarm, if the cities govern - 
but, then, do they “ govern,” in the old sense ? We should 
say that nothing was more remarkable in the position of the 
French Republic than this,—that while the Napoleonic system 
has been abolished, its agents proscribed, and its ideas de- 
nounced, the grand transfer of power which Napoleon III, 
effected, or at all events first profited by, has remained un- 
touched. ‘The peasantry ”—or, in more exact words, the fiye 
and three-quarter millions of adult Frenchmen known to pos- 
sess fixed property—are the depositaries of all solid power, 
They elect five-sixths of both Chambers, and therefore the 
President and Ministry. They fill all civil appointments and 
all professions. They furnish all military and naval officers, 
and thirteen-fifteenths of all recruits in both Services. They 
constitute, therefore, a mass of power against which, if it is 
once united and resolved, resistance is worse than hopeless,— 
is murderous folly. For the Anarchists to hope to spread their 
ideas among these men is futile. Republicanism could and did 
spread among them, for Republicanism is essentially only 
a political arrangement, and Socialism might have spread, 
for Socialism is in its essence a religion, and on men of certain 
convictions—as, for example, Moravians, and all founders of 
Catholic Orders—takes a very strong hold; but Anarchy has 
against it not only human virtue, but human selfishness. It 
will never take hold in such a population, and at present all 
solid power in France is united on its repression. Only 
resolution is required, and of resolution we should say, 
judging by all recent history, there is only too much. A 
serious Anarchic movement, or a movement mistaken for 
one—as, for example, a rising on behalf of Ateliers 
publiques might be—would be drowned out in blood, as 
the Parisian Commune was. The Respectables of France 
are in this matter absolutely pitiless; they do not repent the 
slaughter after the surrender of Paris, the mere record 
of which makes Englishmen sick, one whit; and _ they 
would act as mercilessly under M. Grévy as under M. 
Thiers, We do not believe that an Anarchical rising is 
pessible either in Paris or Lyons, and short of a rising, 
the French Ministry of the Interior, which has no scruples 
about spies, or bribes, or pardons arranged by withdrawing 
evidence, can deal with the Dynamitaires. The movement 
may be dangerous in a degree, just as any other epidemic 
of crime is dangerous, but it has no foothold in the circum- 
stances, or the character, or the dreams of the majority of the 
French people. They are not seeking to erase all that is, but 
to increase wealth, to erect more buildings, to multiply means 
of communication, to become in all ways, if not more happy, at 
the least more comfortable. Society in France rests on a rock, 
on the grand fact that property and the mass of bayonets 
are in the same hands. The mass of Frenchmen are 
like English shopkeepers, not like Continental dreamers, 
and they possess all power. When the peasant refuses to 
fire on a mob because it is threatening the bourgeoisie, social 
order will be over in France; but till then, it is strong, and will 
remain too strong, for any assault directed, in the first instance, 
to its overthrow. We do not believe the Republic to be in 
any danger, except, possibly, of a short-lived panic, which may 
send down Rentes, and set statesmen thinking, as they ought 
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ght before, upon some plan of dealing with the 
g of dangerous phenomena,—the steady and 
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THE CLOSURE BY TWO-THIRDS MAJORITY. 


| js satisfactory to have had the ample mojority of eighty- 
] four, to prove that the House of Commons has no 
mind to hand over its power of upholding the Speaker or 
Chairman in his decision that any question has been ‘“ ade- 
quately ” discussed, to the minority of the House of Commons. 
The representation of minorities is one thing, and the rule of 
minorities another. We have always desired to see the opinion 
of all sections of the country represented fairly and fully in 
the House of Commons, but we have never desired to see 
the opinion of the few placed in a position to override 
in practice the opinion of the many. That is the pro- 
osal for which Mr. Gibson argued on Tuesday, and that 

is the proposal which Sir Stafford Northcote and the whole 
Conservative party, excepting Lord Randolph Churchill and 
his two remaining followers, declare to be, at all events, a 
great improvement on allowing the majority to override the 
minority in relation to such a matter as the Closure of Debate. 
For our own parts, the proposal to allow the will of the 
minority to override that of the majority on any conceivable 
jssue which has been fully and fairly submitted to Parliament, 
appears to us a principle so monstrous, that its adoption 
would probably be the beginning of a recoil against Parlia- 
mentary Government altogether. The defence for the Rules 
restricting the application of the Closure in a very thin House 
is simply that in very thin Houses it cannot be shown that 
any question has been fully submitted to Parliament, and 
it is, therefore, a wise precaution to guard very carefully in- 
deed the Closure of any discussion raised and continued in a 
very thin House. Butif we admit that Parliament is not com- 
petent to decide in the ordinary way on the justice of the 
Speaker’s impression that any issue has been adequately 
discussed, we admit the principle that no Parliamentary 
decision is satisfactory which is merely that of a simple 
majority, and that would make a mere quaking bog of all our 
Representative institutions. If the authority of a majority in 
a well chosen Representative Assembly is not to be regarded as 
final for that time and place, then even what is settled will seem 
unsettled to the people. They will say that such and such 
a measure was carried, indeed, but not by such a majority 
as ought to have been decisive—not by such a majority 
as is considered decisive in the most important matters— 
and so the disposition will grow to treat even the authority of 
law as if it had no authority at all. We have seen something 
of this lately in the open description by the Conservative party 
of the Irish Land Act as authorised plunder, simply on the 
ground that it was not a measure to which the minority in the 
Commons gave its assent. And it is precisely the same dis- 
position to rebel against the will of the nation, because it is 
only the will of a simple majority, which has blossomed, as it 
were, in the subversive proposal of Mr. Gibson to put the power 
of repudiating the Speaker’s decision as to the adequacy of a 
debate into the hands of a minority. If the minority had 
been given this power to censure the Speaker, it would soon 
have been difficult to limit the ambition of minorities. The 
great evil in the House of Commons has been, and is, 
the rapidly-growing power of minorities, as well as the 
dwindling resolution and peremptoriness of majorities. Mr. 
Gibson, supported by Sir Stafford Northcote, endeavoured to 
give a solemn sanction to this mischievous tendency, by 
inviting the majority formally to resign its authority, in rela- 
tion to the most pressing subject of the day, into the hands of 
the minority. Fortunately, he did not succeed. But he did 
succeed in committing the Conservative party to a thoroughly 
unconstitutional and pernicious principle which, if once 
accepted, would undermine the self-confidence and nerve of 
every free Legislature on the surface of the earth. Once let 
@ victorious party accustom itself to regard its own straight- 
forward victory as in some sense unfair, only because it has 
not gained the adhesion of its opponents to its views, and 
we should soon have no more firmness left in the Legisla- 
ture than a vacillating man finds in himself. That, in- 


deed, is precisely the political evil which in these days 
we most dread, 


The only bad result of the greatly 


increased disposition to hear all sides, is a diminishing 


and, as we have been told, but do not know, in | 





confidence of conviction in the adherents of either side. 
Under the semblance of great controversial acrimony between 
the two parties, there lurks a deep vacillation, which is not 
wholly confined to either side, as to the truth of their own 
position ; and it is that which we fear, more even than the 
pertinacity of any obstructive clique. It is the new vacilla- 
tion of the public mind which has emboldened the Conser- 
vatives to demand all they now demand for a minority. And 
the vacillation of the public mind would have been increased 
tenfold, if there had been this formal recognition of the rights 
of a minority on the part of the majority on Thursday night. 
Mr. Gladstone put the matter in its most vigorous form before 
the country, in the great speech of Tuesday, when he said 
that if the Two-thirds principle were carried, it would be best 
for the majority to walk out of the House, and leave the 
minority to discuss the decision to be arrived at, and then, on 
its return, meekly to accept that decision. We entirely accept 
that view; and nothing could put in a stronger form that 
apotheosis of the majority’s self-distrust and vacillation, which 
would have been effected by the acceptance of Mr. Gibson's 
resolution. 

The issue has been vastly simplified by the rejection of this 
amendment. What the House has now to discuss is Sit 
Stafford Northcote’s proposal to reject the Closure of debate 
altogether, and to rely solely on more personal methods of 
putting down meaningless reiteration, habitual prolixity, and 
intentional obstruction. Of course, on this issue Sir Stafford 
Northcote will regain the support of Lord Randolph Churchill, 
whose remarkable speech of Tuesday demonstrated that the 
Conservatives were blind to their own permanent interests, in 
not preferring a Closure by a simple majority to a Closure bya 
coalition of both Parties; and he will gain not only the sap-— 
port of Lord Randolph Churchill, but of the whole Parnellite 
party, while he will only lose the support of Sir John 
Lubbock, Mr. Walter, and perhaps a dozen other Liberals. 
The result must be a very great diminution in the apparent 
majority,—and rightly so, considering that all the disaffected 
Irish constituencies object altogether to any effectual remedy 
for the evil of Irish Obstruction. So far, however, as Great 
Britain is concerned, the popular feeling against Sir Stafford 
Northcote’s proposal will be very much deeper than the 
popular feeling against Mr. Gibson’s. There was enough of 
puzzledom in the question as to “the evident sense of the 
House,” to bewilder some of the Constituencies. But there is 
nothing plainer to the sense of the Constituencies than the 
absolute necessity of putting a clear limit to folly, prolixity. 
and obstinate obstruction, and we shall be surprised if the 
country does not evince even greater warmth against Sir 
Stafford Northcote’s proposal, than it has evinced against Mr. 
Gibson’s. Indeed, there are not a few Conservatives who wili 
exceedingly dislike the necessity of co-operating with the Irish 
party on behalf of the abstract rights of Obstructives. Of 
course, Sir Stafford Northcote will do his .best to show 
that he is not favourable to individual prolixity and obstrue- 
tion, but it will not be easy to prove that a leader who 
will have nothing to say to the defeat of collective obstruction 
is really hostile to collective obstruction. Sir Stafford 
Northeote apparently believes either that no obstruction 
which is not within the reach of rules aimed at individual 
offenders, is dangerous and mischievous at all, or else that it 
is not so dangerous and so mischievous as to need a remedy 
which might now and then put down legitimate obstruction. 
If Sir Stafford Northcote holds the first view, he can hardly 
be the competent statesman we all believe him to be. If 
he holds the second, he must think the competence of the 
House of Commons to get through such legislative business 
as the nfajority of its Members think urgent, a matter of 
no importance at all. Doubtless, Sir Stafford Northcote’s 
real view is the latter. Te holds the Conservative doctrine 
that the greater part of the legislative work of the House of 
Commons is rather mischievous than otherwise ; and he is not 
sorry to see the legislative power of the House crippled by 
superfluous discussion. But the constituencies will certainly 
not agree with him. They do not think it rather a benefit 
than otherwise that all the measures which they elected this 
Parliament to pass, are rendered impossible by a knot of 
dreary and contentious talkers. Nor will it increase Sir 
Stafford Northeote’s popularity even with moderate Con- 
servatives, to find that though he would compound to 
silence the Irish Members only, rather than run the 
risk of silencing any other minority, he would rather 


let the Irish Members talk away the Union itself, than 
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sacrifice anything of the loquacity of Conservative tongues. 
Concert in obstruction can only be successfully met by concert 
in defeating obstruction, and that is the way in which Great 
Britain, at all events, wishes to meet it. The Conserva- 
tives will lose popularity by the proof which they are 
about to give, that they at least will not lend an atom of their 
Constitutional influence to defeat a concerted defiance to our 
Legislature by concerted remedies. 





LORD DUFFERIN IN CAIRO. 


2 ge despatch of Lord Dufferin to Cairo, with permission to 
remain there. if needful, for three months, and with in- 
structions to all concerned to regard him as the sole British 
representative, is a very strong measure, and may prove a very 
wise one. Affairs in Egypt were getting into a knot, which it 
was necessary to cut. The Khedive, though “docile,” in a 
way, like every other Egyptian—he is not a pure Turk, but 
on the mother’s side an Egyptian Fellah—has obstinacy 
somewhere in his character, and suffers under a position which, 
to any man bred in a Palace, and accustomed to the Asiatic 
form of power, must be very nearly unendurable. If, urged 
by some pressure, he turned restive, told Sir E, Malet that he 
was by British admission Ruler of Egypt, and that he should 
do as he pleased, the situation would become, to say the least, 
excessively complicated, would be soluble, perhaps, only by the 
arrest of the Khedive in his own Palace. The Egyptian Ministry 
at Cairo, who at heart are sore at their own subordination to 
Infidels—vide Riaz Pasha’s talk in Paris, pass’m—have grown 
restive under what they think the humiliation of Arabi’s trial 
and the British refusal to aid in reconquering the Soudan, and 
are suggesting very odd things indeed,—for example, the re- 
organisation at once, by decree, of the whole Egyptian Army, 
to go and fight the Mehdi, with such matériel as can be drawn 
from the depleted arsenals. When that work was done, 
Egypt would again be at the disposal of the Army only this 
moment dissolved. The organisation of the new Army 
makes no progress, the British Government by no means 
approving either of Baker Pasha or Baker Pasha’s plans, 
and desiring some scheme a little less like the organisation of 
a force of Janissaries. The Native Administration is in great 
disorder, much too anxious to avail itself of its grand chance 

“of punishing personal adversaries, and by no means ready to 
accept British counsel, to which, nevertheless, it bows in 
all apparent humbleness. There is no willing deference on 
great subjects, but Arabs are flogged for incivility to Euro 
peans in the public streets. Above all, the British Govern- 
ment are perplexed and worried, not only by the original 
trouble of a situation under which they are nominally only 
the Khedive’s friends, but are, in practice, compelled to order 
that British reporters shall be present at Arabi’s trial—thus, 
as Sir Charles Dilke put it, “ trying to govern Egypt by tele- 
graph ”’—but by the impossibility of deciding at such a 
distance on the personal questions involved, the true character 
of anybody, the true attitude of any party, the condition of 
opinion, especially as regards the Khedive’s ability to stand 
alone. None of their agents in Egypt are quite of the first 
class, none quite know the ideas of the British Cabinet, and 
most of them are a little tco ‘‘ experienced.” Experience is 
invaluable, in most of the business of life ; but there are situa- 
tions and crises in which experience is purely misleading, in 
which the friendships, enmities, and preconceived judgments 
of the trusted agent produce nothing but misconception. 
It is not from old Generals that one gets Army reforms, and 
it is no discredit to Sir E. Malet to say that he must have 
settled his judgment almost immovably upon every Egyptian 
personage and question years ago. A man with a new mind 
is required, to survey the whole scene on the spot, to con- 
vince or overawe Egyptian dignitaries, to impress the “ ex- 
perienced ” Europeans who are so anxious to shoot everybody, 
and to act for a short time like an Indian Resident at a Native 
Court, the quiet adviser who is hardly even an Ambassador, 
but who embodies when he speaks the whole authority of the 
Paramount Power. A man is wanted who can govern for the 
nonce, yet not be eternally in front. To select for such a post 
the man who is Ambassador to Constantinople, and therefore 
entitled throughout the Sultan’s dominion to sovereign rank, 
who does not know Egypt, but does know thoroughly the 
Turkish Court, Turkish Pashas, Turkish ways, and British 
opinion, who never offends anybody, and never gives way 
to anybody, is a stroke of political genius which may, 
perhaps, best be measured not by the silence of English 











parties, but by the dumb consternation of the Sultan. | must end, in secret meetings, 


“What! the man who knows all our intrigues ang all 
objects, all our weak places and all our personages Our 
three times defeated us, going to settle Egypt? oT “s hag 
Wrath has arrived.” That temper of the Sultan will be v4 
flected in Cairo, and will of itself greatly increase the ~ 
with which the new agent of British authority will be y _ 
The very Padishah is afraid of him. soeived, 

The first object of Lord Dufferin will be, of course 
how far the declared purpose of the British Government : 

= p] 

repeated only one week since by Mr. Gladstone—the pur — 
keeping up the Khedive’s Government—is permanently ae 
We cannot venture to anticipate his conclusion, even in te “ 
minds, but we venture to believe that two convictions wil 
dawn upon him very rapidly indeed. One is, that if there 
to be a Native Government in Egypt at all, it must be left 
much more alone, at all events in public; that if the details 
of Egyptian Administration are to be considered Within the 
purview of Parliament, and British Ministers are to answer 
questions upon them as if they were responsible, and to send 
out orders dictated by “the general sense of the House” 
annexation will, in all embarrassing senses, have alread 
occurred. And the other is, that the Native Administration 
in Egypt wants a head,—a real head, and not a nominal one- 
some one who can be effectually impressed by private advice, 
who, if convinced, can act on his conviction, who can, if be 
promises anything, bind his Government. The Egyptian 
Administration of to-day is, in this respect, an anomaly among 
either Oriental or Western Governments. From the accession 
of Mehemet Ali down to that of Tewfik, the Viceroy of Egypt 
whatever his title, has been a personal ruler, has governed / 
himself, and has arranged all negotiations with foreign Powers, 
Tewfik, however, was expected to be in some sort Constitu- 
tional; and a Ministry was, therefore, constructed for him, 
which was to advise, and act, and be “ responsible,” if not 
to the Egyptians, at least to England and France. This 
Ministry, however, being an artificial creation, has no 
natural head, no chief whose decision, however courteously 
conveyed, is in the long-run final; no one who, to 
use Lord John Russell’s acute illustration, if he differs with 
a colleague, receives his resignation, and does not offer his 
own. There is no Vizier in Egypt, and no true Premier, and 
no “Dewan,” the singular name signifying ‘general agent,” 
now used throughout India to designate the removable head of 
a Native State, who is more than a Premier, yet more fettered 
by the laws than a Vizier. If the Khedive is to govern, there 
is, of course, no need for such an officer; but if he is incom- 
petent, yet in practice irremovable, a native Chancellor of 
Egypt, on whom the wrath of the Protecting Power could fall, 
and who was entitled, at least, to rebuke a colleague, would seem 
to be indispensable, He is found so in every European Adminis- 
tration, though in Europe personal government is supposed to be 
extinct, and in Egypt he is especially needed. The root of all 
trouble there in reconstructing the Government is that Tewfik 
has no governing power, no way of compelling the Adminis- 
tration to march in a certain direction, even if the British 
troops are withdrawn. He is a man who can be rebelled against 
in safety. That being the case, it is necessary to supply him 
with a Chancellor whom the natives will recognise as a 
native, and who, though he can be trusted to take British 
advice, is still capable of governing in the native way. The 
British Government finds and utilises dozens of such men in 
India, some of them men of exceptional ability, born 
organisers like Madhava Rao, or born rulers like Salar Jung, 
and they must be discoverable in Egypt. No such man has, 
however, been discovered yet, and until he is, the task of a 
Resident will be one of endless difficulty and very little success. 
It is through a Resident, clearly, though probably under some 
other name, that the British Government is about to act. 
The mere force of circumstances has already driven them to 
appoint one, though he is called an Ambassador on leave; 
and all the negotiations about the Control have ended in the 
suggestion that for five years there shall be one Con- 
troller, and he shall be an Englishman. The general foreign 
adviser will be an Englishman, also, and as he is sup- 
ported by the British Government, and as all other Govern- 


to decide 


ments are warned off, he will, whatever his designa- 
tion, be a “Resident,” too. We only hope that when Lord 
Dufferin draws up the inevitable scheme defining his 


powers, that he will not insist on the “ Resident's” right to 
be present in meetings of the Egyptian Cabinet. That is a 
gross mistake, as gross as it would be to admit foreign An- 
bassadors into an English Council. It always ends, an 
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ak freely before a foreigner, will not employ 

uments they themselves obey, will always be trying 
Ae wihe him, and intriguing behind his back. The “ Resi- 
ant hould communicate with one officer alone, Sovereign 
“ ti though he should hear in good time either the 
wf ite reaolve, or the decisions at which the Council have 
ery If we are not to govern directly and openly, British 
- “should only be one of the factors with which the 
has to deal, not the factor which, like necessity, re- 
oat deliberation to an absurdity. Lord Dufferin, who has 
yor been virtual Resident at Constantinople, though a Resi- 
d > managing a very difficult Sovereign, will understand all 
that quite perfectly, and will, we believe, recommend a system 
which will reduce the apparent interference of Great Britain 
toa minimum, and her staff in Cairo to a single man, who 
will not be much discussed in newspapers, but who will, on all 
great subjects, control the policy of Egypt. 


will not spe 


Y 
CONSERVATIVES ON THE CONSERVATIVE 
LEADERSHIP. 
HE cry of the “Two Conservatives” in the Fortnightly 
Review would be a very sensible cry indeed, if it were 
the ery of genuine Conservatives. The only fault we have to 
find with it is, that it asks for what is not generally pos- 
sible—the organisation of the Conservative Party on strictly 
popular principles. Now, we all know that there are subjects 
on which it is by no means easy to say what popular princi- 
ples really require. A great many Liberals, for instance, think 
that popular principles would require the Disestablishment of 
the Church of England, while a great many other Liberals— 
ourselves amongst the number—would maintain, on the 
contrary, that while popular principles require a larger com- 
prehensiveness than is at present avowed in the policy of the 
Established Church, its disestablishment would be a great 
blow to the people, and not a great boon to them, It is easy 
enough and wise enough for Conservatives in a case like this 
to defend their Conservatism on popular principles. But 
when it comes to the doctrine of the Fortnightly Review, that 
“the liberties and interests of the people at large are the 
only things which it is now possible to conserve; the rights 
of property, the Established Church, the House of Lords, and 
the Crown itself must be defended, on the ground that they 
are institutions necessary or useful to the promotion of civil and 
religious liberty, and the security for personal freedom, and can 
be maintained only so long as the people take this view of their 
subsistence,’-—when it comes to doctrine like this, what 
Conservatives really require is that the Conservatives shall 
virtually announce themselves to be Liberals who differ 
from the Liberal Party only here and there, and even then 
not on matters of principle, but in relation to the best 
application of Liberal principles. For example, how would 
these complaining Conservatives deal with the extension 
of household suffrage to the counties? Do they seriously 
propose to go to the country on the cry that it is a very 
bad thing, in the interests of the people at large, to let a man 
of precisely the same qualification who lives outside the 
borough limits possess any political power, though they them- 
selves have bestowed that power on him, if he chooses to cross the 
way and live inside the borough limits, and though they have 
taken immense credit to themselves for that “ popular con- 
cession?” There is something more than a serious difficulty 
in organising the Conservative Party on strictly popular prin- 
ciples. Apply such principles in any plausible way you like, 
—with whatever freedom you like,—providing only that you 
can reasonably hope to persuade the people that it is for their 
benefit, and not for the privileged classes, that you care,—and 
the position of the Conservatives remains untenable on almost 
all the great issues between them and the Liberals, As 
yet, Liberals have steadily maintained the sacredness of pro- 
perty, and only assumed the right to insist that the stubborn- 
ness of individual proprietorship shall not stand in the way of 
great national improvements. As yet, Liberals have not attacked 
the House of Lords, but only said, in perfect harmony with what 
we understand to be the new Conservative doctrine, that the 
House of Lords must not thwart the Commons except in the 
interests of the whole people. As yet, Liberals have been 
steadfastly loyal to the Crown, and held, with the Conservatives, 
that it is for the benefit of the whole people that the Crown 
should be maintained. But how are Conservatives to oppose the 
abolition of primogeniture, or the simplification of the law 
of Settled Estates, or a popular plan of County Government, 
or a reform of the loose network of Metropolitan Vestries, 





or the demands of the farmers for a more satisfactory pro- 
tection of their interest in their tenures, or the people’s ery 
for a fairer distribution of seats in accordance with the dis- 
tribution of wealth and population, on popular principles ? 
The thing cannot be done. What the Conservative critics 
really mean, when they attack their leaders for not placing 
Conservatism on a more popular basis, is that they ought to 
treat Conservatism as Liberalism with a slight difference, and 
that difference not one of aim, but of judgment as to what the 
interests of the people are. Well, that may be very desirable, 
from some points of view ; but it is not a modification of policy, 
somuch as a revolution. What are the Conservative leaders to 
plead to all the offended County Members who, as yet, form the 
rank and file of the Conservative Party? Fancy Mr. Chaplin’s 
feelings, when he found that his leader was much more opposed 
to him than to Mr. Gladstone, or Mr. Lowther’s, or Mr. Caven- 
dish Bentinck’s, if he heard Sir Stafford Northcote declare 
the right of the people to overrule the prejudices of land- 
owners in the interests of the people. The Conservative 
crities forget that a truly popular Conservatism would not 
have thirty earnest supporters on the Tory Benches, that a 
leader who tried to lead in the spirit they suggest, would soon 
have nobody to lead. Even Sir Richard Cross, even Mr. Smith, 
would never condone an abandonment of all those Conserya- 
tive articles of creed which could not be plausibly based on 
great popular principles. As far as we know, the cause of the 
Established Chureh,—which is at present advocated probably 
by as many Liberals as Conservatives,—is the only issue on 
which Conservatives could appeal successfully to popular prin- 
ciples against the innovations of Radical ideas; and that is not 
an issue which is raised at the present crisis. 

Both the Conservative critics complain bitterly that on ques- 
tions like the Irish Arrears Bill, the Conservative leaders allowed 
themselves to be influenced by Mr. Gibson with the Irish 
landlords behind him, instead of opposing it on the more 
popular ground of the burden which it might throw on 
English and Scotch taxpayers. But in the first place, it is 
hardly true that Sir Stafford Northcote at least did allow 
himself to be so influenced; and in the next place, though 
Lord Salisbury certainly did, the House of Lords would no 
more have responded to an appeal on behalf of the endangered 
English and Scotch taxpayers, than the House of Commons. 
Neither House regarded that as in any sense a really popular 
ery, nor was it a really popular cry. The burden likely 
to be cast on the English and Scotch taxpayers was at 
best small, and for a fair chance of pacifying lreland—which 
was the legitimate hope—English and Scotch taxpayers would 
have voluntarily contributed a great deal more than they are 
at all likely to be asked for under the Arrears Act. No in- 
stance could show better how hopeless is the task of finding a 
plausible popular pretext for resisting the measures urged on 
the country by the great popular party. To have ignored 
the Irish landlords, and planned the resistance to the Land 
Bill and Arrears Bill solely on the ground of the dangers 
involved to the rights of individual property all over 
the Empire, and more especially of the danger of Great 
Britain’s being taxed to relieve Irish pauperism, would 
have been madness in the Conservative leaders. They 
knew that, as a popular argument, this argument was flimsy, 
and would command no enthusiasm anywhere. They knew 
that the menace which seemed to be contained in those 
measures to the Irish landlords, was exciting a perfect 
fury of anger and dread, and that there, at all events, 
they had the substratum of a strong resistance. To have 
thrown away the materials for resistance which really 
existed, and to have relied on materials for resistance which 
would have given way in their hands from their intrinsic weak- 
ness, would not have been wise. Nor can we imagine any 
really popular ground on which the Irish Land Bill and 
the Arrears Bill could have been successfully opposed. 
Doubiless, a good many Conservatives were chagrined to see 
the party playing so exclusively into the hands of the land- 
lords, and wouid have liked, had it been possible, to find 
reasons against the Liberal Minister’s measures which would 
have come home more powerfully to the thriving Conservatives 
of great cities. Unfortunately for them, there were no such 
reasons of any practical importance. It was essential to make 
| the most of the landlords’ grievances, or to admit that there was 
no substantial case to be made out on the Conservative side. 
And what happened in this case will happen in other cases 
too. The Conservative cause is the cause of privilege. Aban- 





don the cause of privilege, and in nine cases out of ten, you 
| abandon the cause of the Conservatives too. 
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The Conservative critics, who are so indignant with Lord 
Salisbury, and in a less degree, even with Lord Beaconsfield 
and Sir Stafford Northcote, for not giving a more popular 
appearance to the Government of 1874-1880, forget to tell us 
what they would have liked their leaders really to do. Suppose 
they had made much more than they did of the Lancashire 
organisers of the reaction of 1874. Suppose they had brought 
out more new men—had given Mr. Gorst, for instance, a place 
in the Cabinet—and had bestowed the Crown patronage on 
homely Conservative agitators, what should the Conservative 
Government have done, by way of following up this home- 
spun Conservative policy? Apparently, the Jingoism of 
Lord Beaconsfield’s Government finds no favour in the 
eyes of the new Conservative critics; they regard that 
as a mistake. But if that was a mistake, what was there 
left for the Tories to do? Should they have pursued the 
Liberal policy under a Conservative name? Should they 
have proposed to extend household suffrage at once to the 
counties ? to satisfy the farmers’ demand for tenant-right? to 
pass a Ground-Game Bill? to mature a good County-Govern- 
ment Bill? to protect the oppressed subjects of Turkey? and 
to popularise the administration of Egypt? Why, if they 
had proposed these things, their own people would have 
deserted them, and they would have been bitterly denounced 
as Liberals in disguise. In fact, the Conservative critics com- 
plain of their leaders, as we understand them, for being Tories 
instead of Liberals. We quite agree in that censure, but 
it does not seem to us to come well from Conservative mouths. 
We are aware, indeed, that there are a considerable number 
of Conservatives, especially in the great cities, who are only 
opponents of Liberalism in name, and who really hold 
moderate Liberal convictions, in close connection with a great 
personal aversion to the Liberal leaders and Liberal cries, But 
then they are not and cannot be the kind of Conservatives to 
determine the policy of the party. Men of prejudiced and 
turbid minds, who have a strong dislike to a particular group 
of statesmen, and would, nevertheless, like to see their own 
statesmen doing the same things under other names, exist in 
most parties; but, of course, they cannot predominate. And 
therefore, on the whole, we must confess our conviction that the 
real dissatisfaction of the two Conservatives in the Mortnightly 
is a kind of dissatisfaction very common in the world,—dissatis- 
faction that they cannot both have their cake and eat it too. 
They would like to combine all the advantage of moderate 
Liberal principles, with that of strong Conservative prejudices ; 
but the thing can’t be done. After all, a Conservative Leader 
is not in fault because he cannot easily find a popular basis 
for unpopular traditions and for the predilections of a great 
privileged caste. 





LORD RANDOLPIL CHURCHILL. 


Ww* must confess to a latent wish, which we scarcely 
understand, and which is probably professional rather 
than political, that the Conservatives would develope some 
additional leader in the Commons. The Second-rates are, as de- 
baters, so stupid; and Sir Stafford Northcote, though, when not 
engaged in minimising the rash decisions of his own party, 
he deserves every respect, with all his powers, produces on 
observers a painful effect of tedium. Though not a proser, 
and, indeed, enjoying a high reputation ia private for humorous- 
ness and power of dramatic narrative, he loves to be sensible 
in public; and being Conservative, his sensibleness is often 
times rather fecble. Those who cheer him cheer occasionally 
from a wish to display adhesion, rather than admiration ; and 
those who read him find themselves wishing half-ashamed for 
a little wine, instead of all that well aerated water. Neverthe- 
less, though conscious of that bias, we cannot quite bring ourselves 
as yet to think of Lord Randolph Churchill as a possible 
leader of the party. Ile is distinctly clever, as he has shown, 
by making himself a personage; he is quite independent, as 
he proved on Wednesday ; and he has just the position which 
Tories, or, for that matter, most Englishmen, like a leader to 
have. He is a Duke’s son, but in no danger of ever becoming 
a Duke. He has all the advantages of the highest 
standing, yet has not to live his life in fear of being 
bonneted by a coronet. But then, has he anything more 
than that? A debater who means to form a party must, in 
England, understand the. country and possess political sense, 
and be able to suggest measures, or at all events, to appreciate 
measures when suggested to him: and can Lord Randolph 
Churchill do any of those things? Does not the deep streak 
of Puck which certainly exists in his character constitute a 


“fault,” in the geologists’ sense, in his thinking power ? 
speech, for example, on Wednesday had in it one evide 
statesmanship. He really did manage to lift his mind an 
the party groove, and to think as if he might one da =" 
| England. He openly spoke in the name, not ten 
| servatism, but of Tory democracy, and, as its repeeeentenen 
laughed at the “ little dyke ” which Mr. Gibson wished to bail, 
up against the rushing wave of the other democracy, He i . 
or left the impression that he saw, that the two-thirds rule re 
not a device of wisdom, but a device of fear, that it would be 
swept away the moment the rush was serious, and that, if it 
stood, it would be a serious obstacle to work from the othe 
side. The dyke would not stop the sea, but it would sto ss 
terribly impede, the builders of the sea-wall. That is an ite 
rate view, and the view of a man who can look beyond 
momentary exigencies ; and so was his view about the position 
of the Irish. Lord Randolph Churchill, no doubt, courts the 
Irish. If he could induce them to follow him in his escapades 
he would be much more effective, and with a great contempt 
for their serious ends—as witness his speech at Hull—he courts 
them. He must, however, be quite aware that his courtship is 
fruitless, that Mr. Parnell glances at him with coldly cynical 
eyes ; and even if there was design in his appeal on their behalf 
there was also statesmanship. It is quite true, as he said, that 
a secret agreement of the great Parties to unite in suppressing 
the Irish Ultras would help on the Irish demand for Home. 
rule, by making it more just. The choice would, in the end, lie 
between Home-rule and the disfranchisement of Ireland, It 
was statesmanlike to see that, and though Lord Randolph’s 
speech turned no votes, it will, we have no doubt, help to 
reconcile the better minds in his party to the failure of their 
favourite, and, to our thinking, most absurd proposal. It 
will, too, spread an impression very favourable to his views, 
that the Tory democracy has other plans for Ireland than 
merely reducing it to silence; that it does not, like the old 
Conservatism, rely exclusively upon repression. 
But then, one must not estimate an English politician by 

a speech, but by his speeches; and Lord Randolph Churchill's 
speeches form a ludicrous contrast to this speech. We do not 
care about his escapades. If he could rise to the higher level 
of the statesman, they would all be forgotten in a week, only 
to be quoted hereafter in hostile biographies. Nor should we 
make much of his occasional violences, though they betray a 
certain deficiency both in the sense of humour and the sense 
of proportion, and therefore an intellectual failing. But a 
speech like the spsech of last year at Oldham was not an 
escapade. In that speech Lord Randolph propounded a policy, 
and the policy was neither more nor less than Protection gone 
quite mad. He actually said these words :—‘ Tax skilled 
foreign labour, as opposed to unskilled foreign labour, 
being careful to select as objects of their taxation 
those articles of foreign labour which might be _per- 
fectly well made at home. Tax all those articles boldly 
and without hesitation, and apply the large revenue they 
would gain from such source—some fifteen or twenty millions 
—to the relief of the burdens on land. If they would adopt 
that policy, the agricultural interests would revive, as parched 
and withering plants revived under a summer rainfall.” That 
is to say, articles made at home are to be made dearer by 
twenty millions a year, in order that landlords, who would at 
once absorb any relief granted to farmers, might get higher 
rents. We say nothing of the absurdity of the state- 
ment that twenty millions could be got by taxing at 
the ports articles which could be made at home, and only 
ask whether the man who only a year ago put forward 
that programme—he being then thirty-two—can have in him 
even the making of « statesman. The excuse of youth is non- 
sensical. Youth excuses much, but it does not excuse a total 
inability to count, or to comprehend where in one’s own country 
the true forces lie. The only possible excuse for such a speech 
is that Lord Randolph Churchill was talking irresponsible non- 
sense fora purpose, and knew it ; and that is a very bad excuse, 
for it redeems his intellect at the expense of his honesty. 
We have, as we say, a genuine wish to see new men 
rise high in the Tory ranks, and we entirely admit that 
the speech of Wednesday showed insight with which we 
had not credited the speaker; but with the Oldham 
speech still on record, we are as yet unable to believe that 
even Conservatives will venture to place serious confidence 
in Lord Randolph Churchill. It is not his escapades which 
need to be forgotten, but his serious attempts to propose 
changes in the national policy. He has not to rise above Mr. 
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Gladstone’s attacks, but above his gentle smiles. He has not 
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he is not a mere farceur, but to show that when 
« carnest and doing his best, he has any comprehension cf 
rns at all. One may quite forgive Johnny a sportive 

awed to stand on his head, and throw somersaults on the 
pe cd without being quite convinced that Johnny is fit to 
er aken "into the business,—especially when Johnny ‘un- 


' mistakably cannot count. 


to show that 





MR. HERBERT SPENCER ON AMERICA. 


HE interview which the American Correspondent of the 

T Standard has lately had with Mr. Herbert Spencer was 
more fruitful than such conversations commonly are. The 
correspondent himself evidently knew his business, and he 
asked just the questions which were best calculated to draw 
out the philosopher’s opinions. Mr. Spencer himself, too, is 
evidently a good person to interview. It is his business to 
preach on social questions, and the preacher, unlike the 
politician, has nothing to conceal. Whether his words go forth 
to the world in a newspaper, or in a volume, they are equally 
scattered abroad; and though the newspaper is of the day, 
while the volume is permanent, there is compensation in the 
greater publicity of the newspaper. Accordingly, Mr. Spencer 
when once he had made it understood that what he said was 
merely the result of partial and hasty impressions, seems to have 
been perfectly frank in his remarks. What the correspondent 
thought of them does not appear, except so far as an expres- 
sion of surprise that Mr. Spencer was less in favour of letting 
men and things alone than he had expected to find him, may 
be taken to show that America had come in for some curses, 
where its self-constituted representative had looked for 
nothing but blessings. At starting, he evidently thought he 
was about to listen to a prophecy of smooth things, for, after 
hearing that such books about America as Mr. Spencer had 
looked into had given him no adequate idea of the immense 
developments of material civilisation he had everywhere found, 
the Correspondent said, as though to start him on the familiar 
road, “ I suppose you recognise in these results the great benefit 
of free institutions.” He took uncommonly little by the 
move. He had spread the net in the sight of the 
bird, and he had spread it in vain. “Free institutions,” 
said Mr. Spencer, “have not been the chief cause.” The 
material civilisation of America is mainly the result of causes 
with which political institutions have little todo. At their 
entrance into life, the American pecple came into a splendid 
property. They had abundant mineral wealth, and vast tracts 
of virgin soil. They have inherited the arts and appliances of 
older societies, without the obstructions with which, in older 
societies, these arts and appliances are accompanied. They 
have great determination, and a power of work exceeding that 
of any other people. Their natural inventiveness has been 
stimulated by the scarceness of labour, and fostered by wise 
patent laws. All this is quite sufficient to explain the mechani- 
cal progress which America has made, without tracing it in 
any large degree to the operation of free institutions. At 
this point, Mr. Spencer made an ingenious and unexpected com- 
parison. The spectacle of the great American cities reminded 
him, he said, of the Italian Republics of the middle-ages. In 
these Republics there was great commercial activity, a de- 
velopment in art which made them the envy of Europe—in 
this respect America has still something to do—and a 
great store of princely mansions. But the parallel did not end 
here. Both the Italian and the American Republics are 
gradually losing their freedom. ‘The sovereign people is fast 
becoming a puppet, which moves and speaks as wirepullers 
determine. In the Republics of the middle-ages, the people 
were ruled by means of retainers armed with swords; in 
America, they are ruled by “regiments of men armed with 
Voting-papers, who obey the word of command as loyally as did 
the dependents of the feudal nobles, and who thus enable their 
leaders to over-ride the general will, and make the community 
submit to their exactions as effectually as their prototypes 
of old.” It is, doubtless, true, Mr. Spencer went on, 
“that each of your citizens votes for the candidate he 
chooses for this or that office, from President downward; 
but his hand is guided by a power behind him, which leaves 
him scarcely any choice. ‘Use your political power as we 
tell you, or throw it away,’ is the alternative offered to the 
citizen.” Upon this point, Mr. Bryce’s article in the Fort- 
uightly Review should be read, by way of correction to Mr. 
Spencer, The impression left by Mr. Spencer’s perfectly true 
criticism is that the people are not only slaves, but suffering 
slaves, Mr. Bryce admits that they are in bondage to the regi- 





ments of men armed with voting-papers, but he maintains that 
they do not really wish to be free. Of course, this fact, if it 
be true, makes an immense difference in the impression we 
form of the general condition of the people. Mr. Spencer’s 
picture presents us a giant, round whom a net, from 
which he will ultimately be unable to escape, is being 
slowly drawn. Mr. Bryce shows us the same giant, quite 
indifferent to the webs with which he is encompassed, 
because he knowsthat he can break loose from them whenever 
he chooses. “There are always a large number of able and 
thoughtful men who take no part in electioneering, and hold 
no office ; who are engaged in discussing matters of principle, 
and enlightening their fellow-citizens upon them. There is 
thus formed a body of quiet and sober opinion, which holds 
back the Congress, or the persons in power, from doing any 
serious mischief, and which, when things grow really serious, 
steps in to seize the helm.” This has already been done in 
particular instances, and everybody knows that it “can be 
done again, if a like emergency should arise ; and everybody has 
therefore been comparatively indifferent, perhaps too indifferent, 
to the defects in the working of the ordinary machinery.” 
Still, in Mr. Bryce’s opinion, this indifference is diminishing, 
and “the mass of good citizens are less and less obedient to 
party dictation, more and more disposed to give their support to 
independent candidates.” To this, it can only be said that, as 
yet, the mass of good citizens have supported these candidates 
to very little purpose. Independence may have fought, but 
wire-pulling has won. 

For the present, at all events, Mr. Spencer evidently thinks 
that it will go on winning. The American, he says—and 
the shrewdness of this observation must have come upon many 
readers quite by surprise—* has not a sufficiently quick sense 
of his own claims, and as a necessary consequence, not a suffi- 
ciently quick sense of the claims of others.” He tolerates 
“various small interferences and dictations which English- 
men are prone to resist,” and “this easy-going readiness to 
permit small trespasses, because it would be troublesome, or 
profitless, or unpopular to oppose, leads to the habit of acquies- 
cence in wrong, and the decay of free institutions.” Americans, 
for example, allow the public to intrude on private life, because 
they are too indolent to put astop to it. They drag the affairs of 
public men into print ; they make railways without giving any 
compensation ; and when they are made, they allow them not 
only to override the rights of Shareholders, but to dominate 
over Courts of Justice and State Governments, This, as Mr. 
Spencer was at some pains to explain to his interviewer, is the 
very opposite of the daisse:-fuire which he has always en- 
couraged. There are many spheres into which Governments 
now intrude, where private activities should be left to them- 
selves ; but “ in its special sphere, the maintenance of equitable 
relations amongst citizens, Governmental action should be 
extended and elaborated.” If it is not, individual freedom 
must suffer in the end. ‘* The price of liberty is eternal 
vigilance ;> but it is far less against foreign aggression upon 
national liberty that this vigilance is required, than against 
the insidious growth of domestic interferences with personal 
liberty.” Whether Mr. Spencer is right or wrong in thinking 
that there is too little of this vigilance in America, he is cer- 
tainly right in thinking that the danger against which it is 
directed isone to which Democratic communities are specially ex- 
posed. The fact that the evil takes an unfamiliar form, that instead 
of the armed retainers there is the array of voting-papers, and 
instead of the few great potentates, the concourse of many 
atoms, each of which is no more formidable than ourselves, 
makes it appear less serious than it really is, and so paves the 
way for submission to it. It is only by practice that the 
habit of resenting interference with personal liberty is formed, 
and if the habit does not exist, the instances of such resist- 
ance are necessarily too few to be successful. As between 
Mr. Spencer and Mr. Bryce, the former, we think, has the best 
of the argument. No doubt, in each separate invasion of 
private rights, the reason why no resistance is offered is not that 
there is no power toresist, but that the sufferer thinks it too much 
trouble. On each successive occasion, there is the same sense 
of disproportion between the exertion demanded and the re- 
sulting gain, and the argument for doing nothing is as con- 
clusive to-day as it was yesterday. As in all similar cases, it 
is assumed that the ability to resist will remain the same; 
but in the meantime, the invading force is growing stronger, 
and the indifferent public is growing more accustomed to see 
personal freedom interfered with. Relatively, therefore, if 
not positively, the ability to resist is constantly becoming less ; 
and though in a country so full of energy and unused resource 
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as America, it will probably find unforeseen means of asserting 
itself, it may not be until after a struggle which might be 
avoided by a little present activity. 








“PROGRESSIVE” JUDAISM. 
HE readers of Mr. Claude Montetiore’s interesting paper, in 
the September number of the Contemporary Review, on 
the capacity of Judaism for becoming a universal religion, and of 
Miss Cobbe’s equally interesting paper on “ Progressive Jnda- 
ism” in the November number of the same review, will not have 
failed to notice how profoundly even those who wish to see 


Judaism become as universal as Christianity without becoming | 


Christianity, feel the difficulty involved in its hitherto tenacious 
and trinmphant tribalism. 
persecutions which the Jews have undergone have tended to inten- 
sify their caste-feeling, 
not persecution which inspired the deep jealousy with which the 
Jews of our Lord's time guarded from the Proselytes of the 
Gate the full rights of children of Abraham, aud with which even 
the first Christians contemplated that cordial association with 
Gentile converts which was so great a cause of offence at 
Antioch, and led to the assembly of the first “Council” of the 
Church. It is quite true, of course, that no one can read the 
later Prophets with any discrimination, without perceiving that 
the great burden of their teaching was the coming of a day when 
the Gentile world should be gathered into the Jewish fold,— 
nay, that in some rare passages the prophets taught that the 
Gentile world should share all the privileges of the Jews without 
even being recognised by the Jews as qualified for them :— 
* Doubtless, thou art our Father, though Abraham be ignorant 
of us, and Israel acknowledge us not; thou, O Lord, art our 
Father and Redeemer; thy Name is from everlasting.” It 
would, therefore, be absurd to deny that the Jewish faith did 
contain a specific principle of development, long before that 
development came which Christians regard as the dying of the 
Jewish seed, in order that it might bring forth much fruit: 
But what does seem to us @ priori incredible is, that 
historical Judaism should ever undergo a_ transformation 
of this kind, of which the essence should be denationalisa- 
tion and nothing more,—the giving-up of the cherished 
conviction that God was in some peculiar sense the God of 
the Jews, without that antecedent burst of divine splendour, 
that conspicuous justification of the early promises of Israel’s 
history, that new unveiling of a hidden glory and reassertion in 
still grander proportions of the ancient majesty of the theocratic 
sovereignty, which was anticipated by the Prophets under the 
form of a Messianic reign. Mr. Claude Montefiore’s first prin- 
ciple of reform is the resignation by the Jews of all Messianic 
hopes. Now, whatever else the Messianic expectations of the 
Jews meant, they at any rate meant this,—that at the great 
crisis of Judaism, at the moment when Judaism passed from a 
national to the higher stage of a human religion, there should 
be a new and still greater unveiling of the divine power, like in 
kind, though more subduing and overwhelming in the magnificence 
of its moral splendour, to the manifestations of God’s power in 
the deliverance from Egypt and the entrance into Canaan. He 
who “with a mighty hand and stretched-out arm” had led 
Israel out of bondage, and given him a Passover rite as the 
commemoration of that great event, was certainly to manifest 
both his goodness and his power in some yet grander and more 
persuasive way on that great day when it was anticipated that 
Gentiles should “come to thy light, and kings to the brightness 
of thy rising.” Whatever Judaism was, it was in the strictest 
sense a manifestation of God’s personal converse, first with the 
father of the Jewish people, with whom God made a personal 
covenant, and then with the whole people, whose bonds he broke, 
and whom he sustained in the Wilderness, led into the Pro- 
mised Land, ruled in that land, and purged by the affliction 
of exile. And a religion of that kind could not, in our 
opinion, take a new departure, and was never expected to take 
a new departure, without a fresh and still more glorious mani- 
festation of the same historie as well as personal Providence, 
of the same absolute divine disposal of the destiny of man and 
the forces of Nature, nor without a new revelation of the 
spiritual significance of those monotonous “laws” of both 
terrestrial and human habit in which men so frequently lose 
sight of the Supreme Will. Such revelations had been at the 
root of the whole training of the Jewish people. To suppose 
that Judaism would take a new departure of the greatest 


Miss Cobbe suggests that the cruel | 


which is undoubtedly true; but it was | 


moment, without a new and still greater manif, 
same divine character and will which had pre 
| whole history of Judaism, seems to us to su 
abrogated its whole essence as a religion, To drop th 
Messianic expectations altogether, and put nothing Ay th i 
place, and yet to announce a great development of Judai = 
seems to us to be an attempt at grafting R gm, 
ism,—an even more hopeless feat than the grafting of a black 
thorn on a vine. Christianity is the development of Judaism, 
because, in the belief of Christians, it does constitute a new a j 
much sublimer unveiling of God’s personality, in explanatiga 
of, as well as in strict continuity with, the great Divine acts 
| embodied in the previous history of Israel; but for that ve 
| reason, it fulfils those earnest Messianic expe 
| the new Jewish Reform proposes simply to drop. 
Tar es , . . sa \ ’ . 
J Nor cnn we share Miss Cobbe’s hope, that even if the ney 
| Progressive Judaism could take root, it might perhaps gather 
together into a living Church the Theists now scattered about 
Europe without any definite religious society of their own, Jy 
the first place, Theism, as distinguished from Revelation, tends 
to be what Miss Cobbe very justly calls it, a“ Natural Religion,” 
and natural religion, however deeply it may affect the individual 
soul,— which we should be the last to deny,—is apt to make ye 
light of social worship and of rites of any kind. Theists, fop 
the most part, believe that the soul gets glimpses of God, just a 
it gets glimpses of the infinite in space or time, because it hag q 
certain affinity with the infinite, alike in spirit, space, and time; 
and a creed which rests, therefore, on what we may call a doe. 
trine of natural affinity, and does not believe that it is by 
any personal act of God’s, but rather by forces inherent in 
human nature, that we obtain such vision of him ag we 
haye, is very apt to rest content with that affinity, and 
not to insist on formal or public expressions of a phase 
of our life at once so‘;mysterious and so fragmentary, 
The religions which insist on periodical acts of public worship 
have almost always derived their authority from real or sup: 
posed commands of God to that effect, and these acts of public 
worship have always combined specific reference to the great 
eras of revelation, and to the divine acts in which, as the wor. 
shippers believe, their national faith has originated. All this 
does not snit Theists. Even Mr. Claude Montefiore intends, it 
appears, to retain five Jewish feasts, and to hold fast to the 
great initiatory Jewish rite, at least for Jews. How can Theists 
unite in worship with the holders of a creed so antique, and, as 
they would think, so obsolete, as this ? But there is a further 
reason why, as we think, Theists, if they ever become an im- 
portant factor in the religious life of the day—which, as yet, 
has never happened—would probably be the last to feel 
any warm sympathy with “ Progressive Judaism.” — 'Theists, 
as distinguished from believers in any historical religion, almost 
always take up the belief in natural law, in the absolute immut- 
ability and continuity of the creative energy during all ages, with 
a certain fervour of belief; and reject what is called “ miracle,” 
as wholly opposed to the genius of our modern science. This 
sort of religion was profoundly marked, for instance, in Carlyle, 
who was a Theist of the most fervent type. But in him, 
Theism was a sort of natural Calvinism,—a belief in the u- 
changeability of God's decrees, as illustrated from Nature. Nor 
do we see any distinctive sphere for Theism, unless it accepts the 
laws of Nature as perhaps the best modern mirror of the character 
of the Creator. If, however, this should be, as we think it will 
be, the distinctive character of modern Theism, as distinguished 
from the much more spiritual faith of the Christian, it is hardly 
conceivable that Theists should accept even “ Progressive 
Judaism” as their religious guide. Judaism can never wholly 
sever itself from its history, and its history embodies its deep 
belief that the so-called laws of Nature do not declare God, 
and cannot declare God, as he declares himself to the human 
spirit. And Judaism embodies that belief in language far too 
emphatic to admit of any amalgamation with Naturalistie 
Theism of any type whatever. 
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THE POSSIBLE POWER OF MILLIONAIRES. 
Vy 7 E have written very often in this journal on the position 
attained by Millionaires, a dull subject which greatly 
interests us, and to judge from the letters we receive, our readers 
also, and begin to think we have made one great mistake. We 
have always maintained that there was a limit to possible for- 
tunes, and therefore to the harm or good their owners might 





do, and this limit was not a wide one. Five millions seems 
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but the possessor of £150,000 a year cannot with 


sum F Sm aut 
a et much influence nations, or even great municipalities, 
= to advance beyond that limit has always appeared 
an 


i us Very hard. The making of commercial fortunes, for 
mple, depends upon ability to secure and to control a great 

- 4 of agents, who are pretty sure to plunder, if they are not 
— after, and the number of such agents whom one man can 
ane is not great. If he takes in partners, he sacri- 
fices returns ; and if he trusts himself alone in an expanding 
business, ruin strikes him at some unexpected or unregarded 
point. That would seem to be a genuine limitation on 
the magnitude of any Contracting or Financing business, till 
lately the most rapid method of acquiring large sums of 
money. Again, the desire for wealth was, we assumed, strictly 
limited. The man who made or inherited a really great fortune, 
a fortune that would yield all he wanted, yet leave the balance 
with his bankers a heavy one, would wish to enjoy it, and would 
regard the toil and anxiety of making more money as hin- 
drances to enjoyment. Writing scores of letters a day, each one 
of which may involve loss or gain, is wearying work, as well 
gs work which, with most men, tells sharply on the brain. ‘The 
prosperous tradesman retires; he does not buy another shop, 
still less open a series of shops all over the world. It was not 
likely, therefore, we argued, that any fortune would ever rise 
to dimensions so great as to lodge in one man’s hand any 
dangerous or exorbitant amount of power. He would never 
have enough to be in himself a force. That seemed reasonable, in 
spite of the fact that one or two Romans did possess wealth large 
enough to maintain armies, and corrupt entire bodies of voters ; 
but as time goes on, we begin to doubt the soundness of our own 
conclusion. We had under-estimated both the force that resides 
jn accumulation, and the amount of gratification which huge 
wealth might yield in the way of power. There is evidence 
forthcoming from America that fortunes may be accumulated 
onascale of which Englishmen have little conception, and that 
when they have been accumulated, their increase may be sought 
from a motive which is never quite satiated, the thirst for direct 
and indirect influence on affairs. Europeans, even those who 
study the subject, underrate American fortunes, first, because 
they think the rich must spend largely, and secondly, because 
they assume, what is quite false, that great wealth must be in- 
vested at about four per cent. It may, as American example 
shows, be invested by millionaires who do not care for rest, 
in work which yields from three times to ten times that 
rate. We are afraid to mention the sum which Ameri- 
cans believe the Silver King, Mr. Mackay—said, on good 
evidence, to be the richest human being in the world--to have 
accumulated, because, without the evidence that half convinces 
us, the figurés would be contemptuously disbelieved, but the 
Vanderbilt case is on official record. That Mr. W. Vanderbilt, 
a most keen man of business, either inherited £20,000,000 sterl- 
ing, or voluntarily paid more probate duty than was necessary, is 
quite certain, while the chance that he hasdiminished this huge 
sum is exceedingly remote. The bulk of this fortune has 
always been invested in four railroads, which Mr. Vanderbilt him- 
self controls; and he has just bought up a fifth, the Nickel-Plate 
Railway, as itis called —we suppose, from somenew experiment in 
protecting metals—which makes him dictator of communicatio: 
between the West and New York of the roads that carry pro- 
duce to its exporters. Now, the governing financial fact about 
the Vanderbilt Railways is that they are managed to yield, and 
do yield, a steady 10 per cent.; and Mr. Vanderbilt ought, 
therefore, to be in possession of an income of two millions sterl- 
inga year. It is not, probably, so much, because part of his 
fortune must have been estimated for probate duty on shares 
above par; but, taking it at only a million and a half, Mr. 
Vanderbilt, who does not spend unproductively the interest 
of his dividends, might easily, at seventy, own fifty mil- 
lions sterling, yielding an average of eight per cent. None 
of his known rivals, perhaps, could do this; but their 
Sons might, and it is quite on the cards that in 1920 
the American Union may possess a dozen capitalists each 
with fifty millions solidly invested, yielding incomes of from 
three to four millions a year. Be it observed, we do not include 
any fresh making of money by the Millionaires, though they 
make it every day; or any calculation about compound interest, 
though there is such a force in movement in their favour. We 
assume only that they live on the interest of their interest, in 
Mr. Vanderbilt’s case £60,000 a year, and invest the remainder 
im the new railroads, telegraphs, and steam lines which they 


construct or regulate. The temptation so to accumulate, in a 
country where lazy wealth brings so little enjoyment, while 
working wealth brings power, status, and celebrity, is 
great, and the drawbacks, to a man not afraid of occasional 
threats, are not many. Railway Managers are easily found, 
other stock-holders take much work off the millionaire’s hands, 
and as against ordinary accident, so vast an investment forms 
its own best insurance. If an Englishman could own 51 per 
cent. of the Midland and Great Northern, and appoint any 
Director he pleased, his wealth would be fairly secure, much 
more secure than if he owned a wheat-growing county in East 
Anglia. 

Is the existence of a fortune of this kind, in the hands of a 
man whose business in life is the acquisition of power, safe for 
the community ? We cannot but feel a doubt of it. It can 
never be well that a’ man should possess power so great as 
to be able to affect a whole people, and yet be wholly irre- 
sponsible, either to the law or to opinion, for the use of it; 
and a man able to expend four millions a year of his own 
money would possess such a power, and would, if free from any 
superfluity of nanghtiness, be irresponsible. In America, he 
could bribe most State Legislatures, not indeed to injure the 
people, or to pass votes contrary to the political principles of the 
dominant party, but to favour his own schemes; could secure 
not a few Courts, and could control great municipalities as 
firmly as his own Railway Boards,—often, we should imagine, 
if he gave lavishly, with the consent of the people. In 
England, he could form a select party in Parliament, which, 
on many subjects, would obey his direction; and could so 
affect great Banks and great financial interests as to make 
of himself a real power in the State, to be reckoned with 
by the Exchequer. We will not assume that his object 
would be bad, or even selfish, but only that he sought power 
without visible or regulated responsibility; and he could in 
many ways, by, for example, paying the expenses and 
maintenance allowance of all workmen elected on the Liberal 
side, or by fighting every unfought county seat at an election, 
acquire an influence of almost indefinite extent. One million, 
for example, spent once in five years, or only £200,000 a year, 
would be sufficient to pay all expenses for fighting one hundred 
county seats,even upon the present extravagant scale, that is, todo 
a service which the party for which it was performed could not, if 
it would, forget. Indeed, if an able man, or well served by able men, 
the owner of three millions a year could do a great deal more 
than this,—could not only fight the seats, and help the working 
Members, but purchase the copyright of the great majority of 
influential political papers. Three millions would do that,—we 
mean do it fairly and honestly, without bribing,—and the direc- 
tion of the group, thongh difficult, would not be absolutely impos- 
sible, if the owner had the self-restraint to abstain from too much 
interference. The idea that newspaper constituencies would de- 
sert their journals on account of a change of ownership rests 
upon slight foundation, and is, we believe, contradicted by 
the evidence of New York, where, if we are not greatly mis- 
taken, this very enterprise has been attempted, with a certain, 
though limited success. A great proprietor of newspapers, 
even if he confiaed himself to one party, and did not interfere 
much with his editors, would possess a great and danger- 
ous influence, which, if he were also a vigorous supporter 
of large groups of candidates, would make him, in any free 
State, one of the most powerful supporters or opponents of 
any candidate whatever. He would be at least ten Mr. Walters 
rolled into one. He would be as strong as any politician not a 
national favourite, and would be listened to even by him with 
the serious attention which Lord Palmerston used to pay to Sir 
W. Heathcote, who was for so many years his most influential 
constituent. If he could obtain such a position here, where money 
is plentiful, and most important people beyond bribes, what 
might he not acquire in America or France, where subscriptions 
for party purposes are so important, and where, in the latter 
country, at all events, the relations between politics and specu- 
lation are becoming so important and so bad, that a leader like 
M. Clémenceau is beginning to denounce them in every speech ? 
We may, of course, be told that we are inventing an imaginary 
millionaire; but that such fortunes will exist, unless Legisla- 
tures prohibit them, we feel certain; and the temptation to use 
them to become great is at least as strong as the temptation to 
use oratorical gifts, business capacity, or popularity with the 
people,—and all these have been soused. Crassus was a power, 
and so may the Millionaire of the future be. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
en 
ROLLING-STONE RAMBLES.—III. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “A LAZY JOURNEY.” 

5 Se you fair, fickle, excitable, provoking, delightful France, 
how absolutely you stand in the place of scapegrace to 
Europe, and how entirely every well-constituted being loves you 
accordingly! The true scapegrace, of course, has always a 
touch of genius about him; for your dull-witted bad character 
is redeemed by nothing of that kind, and is like to develope into 
a criminal of an ordinary sort. It seems incredible now-a-days 
to any Englishman of common cultivation to think that it is 
but a few years since France was his bugbear, and “ Mounseer ” 
his detestation. Paris has become a second home to many of us, 
now; and nothing is more marked than the spirit of fraternity, 
which draws a Frenchman and an Englishman together in the 
course of Continental travel. One feels even a sort of co-partner- 
ship in France’s work ; her literature seems to belong to us, her 
wit to refine us, her curious and cat-like grace to exercise a 
fascination over sympathetic minds, which produces a feeling 
akin to a loving gratitude. When I turn to the “ Foreign 
Intelligence” in my journal in the morning, it is first to 
see what they are saying and doing in France. If I 
want to find political or social thought made at once 
attractive and enlarging, I like to turn to some essay in 
the Revue des Deus Mondes, and wonder why, in this age of 
Humbug, it seems to be an accepted axiom in England that the 
first essential of Thought is to be dull; and that to be intelli- 
gible is to be suspected, and frivolous. It is Germanisation 
that has done it, I believe. If I want to find the true charm of 
style thrown over fiction, I indulge in some French novel which 
may be as free from offence as Miss Hdgeworth or Miss Austen, 
—or even where offence sometimes justifies Burke’s words, and 
loses half its evil in losing all its grossness. I resent the appari- 
tion of Zola as a personal injury, for the atmosphere of pothouse- 
and-sbambles which he has for the first time thrown over 
French literature, and I look for the day when the passing atmo- 
spheric disturbance shall be over, and that charming and gracious 
figure shall emerge in all her loveableness. I goto France for my 
music, since Italy’s sceptre, for some occult reason, seems for the 
present abdicated. The melodious flow of tune which belongs 
to Lecoq and Planquette—true inheritance of Auber, and one 
may fairly say, Balfe—soothes me in tired moments like a spell; 
and if I want something of higher entertainment, I would not 
sell one bar of Gounod, or even of Bizet, for a whole “cycle” of 
Cathay,—I mean Wagner, who is and will remain Chinese to 
the average and humble Christian, however much a Council of 
Taste, desirous of being thought clever, may pretend to admire 
him, and force him at the point of the trombone down the ear- 
passages of a gullible Public. England is musicemad just now, 
under Royal patronage, and in her John-Bull-in-a-china-shop 
sort of way, and it is curious to speculate on the outcome. As 
that delightful Matthew Arnold says, with that suppressed 
laugh of his, she needs lucidity. Oh! Matthew, Matthew! sole 
licensed trustee amongst us of that same esprit gaulois, sole 
utterer of serious and suggestive thoughts, to whom it is per- 
mitted to be entertaining, without being frowned down as 
superficial by the superincumbent mass of intellectual prighood 
under which we groan, how I do thank thee for that amusing 
word! If we ever think it consistent with onr dignity to believe 
in God again, as an outside chance, once again we may become 
cheerful. Under the influence of the great Woss movement, 
set going by that masterful and cranky old Carlyle, do we 
propose to incorporate Waguer as the corner-stone of our 
coming College? At present, I am tremnlously grateful that 
we show no signs of producing one for ourselves. Whether we 
are lucid or not, we are astonishingly, though unintentionally, 
funny. Unlike other people, who more or less distribute their 
forces, we have always our universal-emergency-man for every- 
thing. What Garnet Wolseley is in military and settling-down 
matters (and more power to his elbow, for faith, the elbow shakes 
it royally), and Lord Dufferin in diplomacy, that is Doctor 
Arthur Sullivan in matters musical. Gounod writes oratorios 
and serious operas, but he is not consulted upon questions of 
opéra-bouffe. Whether we want an oratorio, or a burlesque 
opera, or an evening hymn, we go to Arthur Sullivan. It is 

p leasant for Sullivan, but it lacks variety. 
At this point of my argument, quoth Mrs. Balbus, leaning 
over my shoulder, “ Considering, Tom, that France is about the 
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only country we didn’t see, this time, except for the b 
Calais and Belgium, and a day in Paris on our way hom 

: . , e, I 
never read anything more stupid than all this; I thought yo 
were going to tell us something about Switzerland.” Then . 
was that for the first time I felt appalled by the nature of the 
task I had undertaken, with the light heart of an Ollivier in 
agreeing to tell anybody anything about Switzerland. Could 
the needy Knife-grinder himself have been more absolutel 
at a loss? No wonder I have been dreaming of the Cider. 
lands, and the bits of character and scraps of event which 
as possibly some of my readers may remember, a ue 
student, as in my humble way I am, may meet with in wander. 
ings off the more absolutely beaten track. My stout Norman 
farmer, my cheery little Caennoise landlady, my unforgotten 
petit Paul, the baby-Republican, above all, my incomparable 
twins, recur to me as with a sense of yearning. There ig no 
character in Switzerland, and no event. ‘T'o such a dead-leye] 
of common-place equality is the great god Transit gradually 
reducing everything and everybody, that not only wars, but 
nations, begin to look as if they might be finally effaced. It 
was with much of the old sense of hope and elasticity, and an 
idea as of favours to come, that I started with my companion, 
to whom, as it happened, anything further was a ferva incognita, 
upon the more northern of the well-known Swiss-ward roads 
which diverge from the good town of Basle. The morning had 
been fine; the Three Kings—monarchs who, I grieve to find 
—perhaps I was an exception—have grown with advancing 
years exceeding careless, exceeding inhospitable, and uncon. 
stitutional in a general way—had charged us enough to 
pay for the coronation of Six of them; the nice little Swiss. 
dressed maiden at the station eating-place, with her honest face, 
and civil, active ways, had given us a pleasant sense of release 
from Woss; and we looked forward, through three or four 
hours of idle journey, to the cosy harbour on the Schaffhausen 
Falls, and afterwards to a vista of snow-peaked mountains, 
and of much healthy walking over pass and fell; of ice- 
carved cameos set sharp against the sapphire blue, and of high- 
level valleys looking as if they had been crushed out flat by the 
silent tread of the big mountains shutting them in; health 
resorts for over-eaten and much be-dinnered season-sufferers, 
fruitful in springs of more or less unpalatable water, and—as, 
to my delight, I once saw one of them described in a German 
doctor's polyglot list of recommendations, entitrement inaccessible 
aux courants d’air—entirely inaccessible to the influences of air. 
That was the stuffy, little sweltering-pot of Engelberg ; and well 
do I remember how, one hot summer, I found it so, now too 
many years ago. Fresh air would have been ashamed to look atit. 


it between 


Now it would seem that hot summers are things of the past, 
and that a cycle of bad seasons is as fashionable as a cycle of 
Wagner, and almost as long. The astonishing penetration of 
the Professor was certainly not at fault, if he was on the watch 
that day when we happened to leave Basle. It had been pour- 
ing at Waterloo and pelting at Cologne, where we lionised under 
our umbrellas—did it ever rain, by the way, before those 
challenges to wet were invented P—the place where the 
Guards lay down; and the cathedral, which never had 
much in it, except that one leg used to be longer than the 
other. It poured all along the Rhine, and cleared at Heidel- 
berg, only to pelt again as we skirted the Black Forest, 
and endured our last indigestion of cold sausage, hard as the 
dura Germanorum ilia which love to assimilate it. And now, 
after pausing for breath, the new Deluge began again, began in 
the steady and unchanging eastward march of Heaven’s own 
Black Watch of clouds, time after time coming remorselessly to 
the front about mid-day out of their ambush in the west, and 
never pausing on their way, except to give us a fitful glimpse of 
some distant mountain, struggling to hold its own. Just after 
we passed eddying Laufenburg, down it came. We had but just 
the time to admire, under the threatening sky, that curious 
gem of Rhineland scenery where Turner painted and Lord 
Montague was tempted to his wanton fate, surely by that very 
nymph of the Rhine who formerly carolled her death-song from 
the Loreley Rock, and shifted her quarters higher up, when 
the wits began to write disagreeable songs about her, and the 
other Mermaids refused to call. I have always coupled Lord 
Montague in my mind with that other foolish young man who 
insisted on jumping over the Strid, or trying to do so, where 
the Wharfe comes bickering down towards Bolton Abbey, and 
was pulled under water by his greyhound in the leash, as told 
by the poet Wordsworth. I never can remember that other 
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‘3 name, but I suppose, if he had been alive now, 


vi . . 
sen OP d Montague would have been climbing stray Alps 


r and Lor 


‘thout a guide. ; , . 
“ in,—rain,—rain! allowing us occasional snatches 


1 
ee unile loveliness, but no more. The tourists of the 
: I confess, disappointed me. They looked very damp, 
and very limp, and very cross; but there was nothing in 
the way of character to be got out of them. And, oddly 
enough, 1 suppose by a kind of instinctive sympathy with 
the gloomier sides and seasons of life, the German tourists 
seemed this year to have swamped everybody else, almost 
as much as the rain. Even the irrepressible American was 
conspicuous by his absence, and the Briton was nowhere. The 
landlords were quite pathetic on the subject, with many veiled 
shoulder-shrugs, and forlorn confidences apart. ‘ Deutscher !” 
with a sort of despairing wink, as some very large man with 
very little luggage made his way through the hall, without 


BoD 
pay 


year, 


ing any attention to the expecting army of waiters. And 
there was'an evident sense of astonishment about at the absence 
of the English, arising from the assumption that the weather 
was so much in their own way, that they ought to have liked it. 
One very peculiar fact I noted with regard to my countrymen, 
on which I should be very glad to have the Professor's opinion. 
T allude to the astonishing prevalence of clergymen on the loose, 
ahich was the marked characteristic of the travelling vintage of 
eighty-two. I sat over that cigar and coffee of mine, hoping 
against hope, in front of the palace-hotels of sweet Lucerne, and 
sadly contemplating, out of my old-world knowledge, the per- 
sistent and provoking clearness of Pilatus’s bald old head, and 
his refusal to wear that cap of his which is fabled, with curious 
truth, to be the token of fine weather :— 
“ Hat Pilatus seinen Hut ? 
Wird das Wetter schén und gut.” 
When the Rigi and the Biirgenstock, and all the surrounding 
points and peaks, stand out clear in the sunlight, then it is that 
the stern proconsul loves to don the black cap, as if passing 
again the terrible sentence which changed the world’s history, 
and gave birth to the world’s hope in a promise of fair weather. 
When everything else frowns, he smiles, the obstinate and per- 
verse old heathen; and the weather-wise look at him with fear, 
aud believe in the old adage, as in my Lord Dundreary’s famous 
test :— 
«A sunset at night 
Is the shepherd’s delight ; 
A sunset in the morning 
Is the shepherd’s warning.” 
So, watching Pilatus on one side, and the Church Emigrant on 
the other, I fell to speculation in the impossibility of excursions, 
thought of the number of flocks without a shepherd which must 
be now bleating for their usual pasture at home, and wondered 
if the unusual exodus of very long coats and very large wide- 
awakes had anything to do with the wrongs of Mr. Green; who, 
on a general view, seems to be locked up because he likes it. I 
tried to make friends with one cleric, and find out; but his wife 
wason guard. I think, from the travellers’ book, that her name 
was Mrs. Verjuice, and that he had taken her name for cash. 
They sat opposite Mrs. Balbus and myself at the table d’héte 
of the Kleinehof—the bigger caravanserais were full of 
weather-bound wanderers, and we took the lower room with 
difficulty—with young Miss Verjuice and young Mr. Verjuice 
under the parental wing. The dinner was quite the worst that 
T have ever seen; there were about two waiters to run the whole 
show, and it was three-quarters of an hour before the fish 
reached me. I was given but one bone, and I asked fur more. 
The two waiters went to catch it. I became bitter under my 
wrongs, the weather and other things having fairly soured me; 
and, as I thought, humorous. Mrs. Balbus thought so, too, 
though a little frightened. I saw sympathy in the Reverend 
Verjuice’s face, as I began to remark upon the cheer, in a way of 
my own; and the younger Verjuices became apoplectic with 
Suppressed laughter. More and more black, or rather green, 
grew the face of Mrs. V., and her ribbons—they were long, and 
curiously at odds with the colours of her dress—quivered like 
leaves before a storm. A vol-au-vent quite curiously disgusting 
came upon its funeral-baked-meat rounds. It was too much for 
me, and I spoke. Mrs. Verjuice fixed me with her eye, and the 
vol-au-vent with her fork,and spoke clearly and deliberately, 
that all might hear :—* This,” she said, “is the most perfect 
dish I ever remember to have eaten. How admirably they do 
ceok, abroad !”” Even the Reverend almost rebelled, and showed 
signs of taking counsel with me. “Mr. Verjuice,” said the 





lady, in an aside distinctly audible to Mrs. Balbus, “ I forbid 
you to speak to that sort of man.” 

I saw Verjuice in the reading-room the next morning. He 
looked as if he had been ill over-night, and also as if he had 
been talked to. When he saw me, he turned very red, stumbled 
to his feet with the Times and the Telegraph crumpled in 
picturesque confusion, and disappeared through the window. 
I never saw him more. If this should meet his eye, I hope he 
will recall the incident, and rest assured of my sympathy. 

Tom Barbus. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
——@——- 
ELDEST SONS. 
: (To THE EpiToR OF THE ‘*SPECTATOR.’’ } 
Sir,—I krow nothing of Lord Cranborne’s chances of learning 
“municipal life” in “St. George’s,’—presumably, “in the 
West.” As to his prospects, if he “ puts up his name for” the 
non-existent municipality of “Stepney,” it would seem that 
Nemesis, in respect of “my ancestor, Queen Elizabeth,” has 
been most loyally quick-footed. But substituting an actual 
Vestry—say, that of Mile-Knd Old Town—for the imaginary 
“ Stepney,” I venture to think that unless matters have altered 
very much within the last few years, neither Lord Cranborne 
nor any other “eldest son” would have any chance of election 
for any ward in the hamlet. LHast-End ratepayers will only 
vote for men who are both personally acquainted with, and per- 
sonally interested in, local affairs. Mr. Denison’s admirable 
work in Mile End was not done as a Vestryman or Guardian.— 
Tan, Sir, &c., Poe. 
MR. GODKIN AND THE IRISH QUESTION. 
(To tHE Epiror oF THE “ SpecTaTor.”’] 

Smr,—I had hoped not to occupy any more of your valuable 
space, either with my views on Ireland or any other subject. 
But Mr. Goldwin Smith’s note in your number of October 7th, 
which has just reached me, requires a word of personal explana- 
tion. He says at the close, referring apparently to my article 
in the Nineteenth Century,—* That, however, to which I most 
demur in Mr. Godkin’s paper, is its appearing as ‘an American 
view of the Irish Question.’ It is the view, not of a native 
American, but of an Irish Nationalist, animated by the usual 
feelings of his party towards Great Britain and the Union.” 
The heading of that article was not mine. I sent it to the Editor 
of the Nineteenth Century through a friend, without a title, and 
the one which appeared was, I presume, the editor’s own. It 
was not what I liked or intended, as I meant the article to be the 
view of the person who signed it, conceiving the Irish question 
to be one which anybody was at liberty to discuss. But the 
title was substantially correct, because the article does contain 
‘an American View of Ireland,”’—that is, the view of nine out 
of every ten Americans who know or care anything about the 
Irish question, a very small body, I am bound to admit. On 
this point, Iam forced to claim for myself the credit of being, 
for reasons which I need not enumerate here, a far better judge 
than Mr. Goldwin Smith. 

When, however, he says it is “the view of an Irish Nationalist, 
animated by the usual feelings of his party,” I am obliged to be 
a little more direct, and say that there is not the smallest founda- 
tion for this charge. It surprised me so much when I saw the 
telegraphic summary of it a fortnight ago, that I wrote privately 
to Mr. Smith, asking whether he had really designated me as 
an “Trish Nationalist,” meaning thereby a member of the Irish 
Party known by that name; but he was unable in his answer 
to recall what he had said in the Spectator. 1 have never, 
to my knowledge, seen an Irish Nationalist, Fenian, or 
Home-ruler, and have never had any communication with one ; 
and in nearly thirty years of printed expression of opinion, 
have never uttered one word of hostility to Great Britain or to 
the Union, or ever felt any such hostility, or ever encouraged 
any movement having reformation for its object, or ever spoken 
or written in favour even of Home-rule in any form, until my 
article in the Nineteenth Century, which contains conclusions to 
which I have been driven reluctantly, by the events of the last 
three or four years. Mr. Goldwin Smith’s imputation is the 
more extraordinary, because he has more than once done me the 
honour to assure me of the attention with which he has during 
the last twenty years followed my discussions of the leading 
questions of the day.—I am, Sir, &c., 


New York, October 19th. E. L. Gopkry. 
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PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. 

{To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR,’’} 
Sir,—In the proposed research into the nature of so-called 
* psychical’ phenomena, I think it will be useful to have a 
definition, as clear as our present knowledge enables us to 
make, of what shall be called subjective, and what objective, 
visions ; a definition, moreover, that can, in certain cases, where 
deliberate investigation of the appearance is possible, be also 
applied as a practical test. One of our men of science—was it 
Sir David Brewster ?—proposed the simple plan of so pressing 
on one eye that ordinary objects appeared double, assuming 
that subjective visions would not be so affected. This, I think, 
is not satisfactory, as a definition or as a test; if, for example, a 
man thinks he sees a person seated in a real chair, and presses his 
eye so that the chair goes double, would not the vision, whether 
subjective or not, probably go double with the chair ? 

I would propose, then, that we shall define all appearances 
to be objective which can be photographed. “ Photograph a 
ghost!” I hear a reader exclaim; “what an absurdly 
materialistic idea!’ I must explain, again, that what I pyro- 
pose is mainly a definition. In our present state of know- 
ledge, we must agree that, with the sensitive photographic 
plates now procurable, any “ object” (or ; i 
that produces an image in the mind by reflection of light from 
outside us through our eye could be photographed, and that 
almost instantaneously. My own conviction, which, however, has 
but little to do with the matter, is that all visions would thus 
be shown to be subjeci/ve, in a sense at least intelligible, if not 
absolute. People would then, I think, be content to examine 
under what conditions of the mind these subjective visions do 
occur, and would have much greater clearness as to the limits 
of the question. Another would 
be that any cases of imposture in which photographic investi- 
gation—not at all a difficult process, with a small, portable, dry- 
plate camera—was possible, would at once be separated from 
visions of the subjective kind, and confusion saved by applica- 
tion of further material tests. Finally, I must in such a matter 
as the present repeat again (1), that I myself believe all visions 
to be subjective, as above defined; and (2), that the main value 
of the above is as a defiuition, which may give a clearer con. 
ception of the nature of the phenomena to be examined, and so 
may, to some extent, tend to diminish the element of exaggera- 


ohjecti ve vision) 


This would be one benefit. 





tion and unconscious assumption of “ supernatural” accompani- 
ments that too often spoils the value of the observer’s story.—I 
am, Sir, &c., W. Laven. 





PRESENCE AT A DISTANCE. 

[To rus Epriror oF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—1 propos of your review of the book entitled “ Ghostly 
Visitors,” and of the correspondence which appeared in the 
Spectator a few weeks ago, I beg to narrate the following 
incident, which, though not more remarkable than many such 
stories, has within the last few days come under my own notice, 
and admits, therefore, of ready corroboration. I have been 
visiting a sick man, who, though very ill, still lives, and about 
a week ago he told me the following fact, which had taken place 
two days previously. He had one sister, living at some little 
distance in the same town, but who was old and infirm. On the 
Monday morning, he had sent to this sister’s house to tell her of 
his serious illness; and in the after-part of that day the sister, 
taking a dose of lotion in mistake for her medicine, was poisoned, 
and died about half-past five o’clock in the afternoon. The 
brother and his wife were in total ignorance of what was taking 
place at the sister’s house, but between five and six o’clock that 
evening the old man, lying upon his bed, saw distinctly, 
advancing between the bed and the window, a tall, dark form, 
which he involuntarily took for his sister ; and knowing that she 
was too infirm to walk to his house, grew alarmed, and, to use 
his own words, “ Began to pray hard.’ The figure moved 
silently up to the bedside, and seemed about to lay its hand 
upon his head, in the mannev in which his sister (who was many 
years his senior) used to do when he was a lad, and then slowly 
vanished. He then saw another figure, the form of a man with 
a book in his hand, standing by the window, who said, in a dis- 
tinct voice, which the patient declared to be as loud and clear as 
that in which I had spoken to him, “There is sad trouble 
to-night !”" and then disappeared. 

The old man lay quiet until his wife came upstairs, when he 
told her his story. She tried to make light of it, and told her 
husband he was “ dondering.”” But next morning brought the 














. . iis. 
news of the sister’s death, which had happened between five 


and six the previous evening. 

The old man who narrated this story has been ill and blind 
for nearly twenty years, and though he is of a temperament 
which would, perhaps, be especially open to such Visitations, yet 
for his veracity, and that of his wife, I can confidently vouch 
They are sincere, simple people, and even told this story with 
comparatively little wonder, and certainly with no conscioug. 
ness of the strange chapter in human experience they haa 
opened.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Wigan, October 30th. iP: W. D ARNTON, 


SCHOOL-BOARD FINANCE. 

{To 
Srr,—Under the above heading, appeared an article in your 
issue of last week animadverting on the supposed way in which 
the Solicitor to the London School Board is paid, and containing 
statements and inferences calculated seriously to injure the 
Board in public esteem. The accusation amounts to this,—that 
the supervision by the Board over its expenditure is, to say the 
least, very lax, inasmuch as the Solicitor, in addition to “hig 
salary of £2,000,” receives a “commission on the purchase. 
money ”’ of the school sites; a state of things which is described— 
and which, if true in the way suggested in the article, would 
deserve to be denounced—as monstrous. 

But what are the facts? The Solicitor, indeed, receives g 
salary of £1,500 (gross), and, with certain allowances, he is paid 
a “per-centage” on the purchase and sale of school sites, but 
here the analogy between the real and the imaginary ends. The 
“per-centage ” is utterly different from an ordinary “ commis. 
It is on a sliding and carefully-adjusted scale, so that 
work and pay are as nearly as possible proportionate. The 
Solicitor has no more power than the writer of your article to 
induce the Board to purchase land, and has absolutely nothing 
to do with the price paid. The Board have not acted in 
the happy-go-lucky way your article suggests, for they 
have, through a Special Committee appointed for the pur. 
pose, more than once inquired carefully into the best mode 
of remuncrating the Solicitor, and the right amount to pay 
him. Formerly—before 1877—when the future work of the 
Board was as yet more or less an unknown quantity, the Soli- 
citor was paid by the ordinary legal charges, his bills being 
taxed by the official Taxing-master. ‘The Committee appointed 
in that year recommended the Board not to appoint a 
Solicitor of their own, but to employ one, as before, and 
to pay him a per-centage for one part of his work (the 
amount of which must be variable), and a fixed salary 
for the other. This report was tentative, the estimate 
of future work not even then permitting a permanent 
arrangement. Some months ago, however, the Committee was 
reappointed, in order to draw up a permanent scheme, and their 
proposals were adopted by the Board, in the form described 
above. The Special Committee and the Board have most care- 
fully considered and reconsidered the alternative of appointing 
a Solicitor of their own, and have each time come to the 
conclusion that their legal work, varying as it does so 
greatly year by year, would be performed more. efficiently 
and economically, if the Board were not responsible for 
staff and office expenses. It must be remembered that all 
the amounts paid to the Solicitor (or I should rather say, 
Solicitors, for the time of more than one of the partners in the 
firm is devoted to our business) are “ gross,” and are inclusive 
of their outgoings. It scems extraordinary that you should for 
a moment suppose that the School Board Accounts were not 
strictly audited by an official Auditor; they certainly are, and 
the Board are mercilessly surcharged for any moneys incorrectly 
expended. Mr. Hawkins, whom you quote, must have been 
either badly reported, or not conversant with the facts of the 
case; and the figures given by you are considerably exaggerated. 
—TI am, Sir, &c., 

October 30th. 

[We were careful to notice that the report of the meeting 
and of the answers given were only taken by us on newspaper 
authority. For the rest, the plan of paying by per-centages seems 
to us an unfortunate and indefensible one.—Eb. Syectetor). 


THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘SprctrarTor.’’] 
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A PLEA FOR VIVISECTION. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—As a constant reader of your paper, I am constrained at 
last to enter a protest against the unfair way in which attacks, 
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rough the medium of your paper, are made upon those who 
differently from you, on the question of Vivisection. I 
not the least desire to enter into a discussion on this ques- 
tion, but simply wish to draw your attention to the pain which 
many admirers of the Spectator suffer from your injudicious 
advocacy. Upon most subjects, the opinions of the Spectator 
are the standards of my political faith. My confidence in these 
opinions is chiefly due to the fact that the articles are evidently 
nued by those who have a full knowledge of the subjects 


th 
think 
have 


e ; 
es treat, and by the candour and fairness that permeate those 
articles. But, unfortunately, upon the subject of vivisection 


the Spectator has given repeated evidence of an animus which 
is contrary to the spirit and traditions of the paper. The bias is 
very evident, when the Spectator grabs at the least trifle that 
appears damaging to experimental physiologists, and labours 
hard to pervert these trifles into a semblance of facts favouring 
its own ideas,—e.g., the late prosecution of Dr. Ferrier, and the 
Spectator’ innuendoes thereanent. With many others of the 
Medical profession, I have reviewed my opinions on vivisection, 
and have perused much of the anti-vivisection literature—con- 
stant readers of the Spectator have this disagreeable duty forced 
on them oftener than they desire—and the result has been that 
Thave been strengthened in my former opinions. This result 
was in a measure due to the incapacity of many well-meaning, 
put ignorant, people to write cn this subject; also, from the 
evident fallacies in the arguments of the more able anti- 
yivisection writers, as well as from the overwhelming con- 
viction that is forced upon any intelligent, conscientious 
practitioner. 

Your correspondent “M. C. Tabor,” in last Saturday’s 
Spectator, refers to “the Vivisection clique in the Medical 
profession,” as if he imagined the “licensed practitioners , 
were automatons at the mercy of caucus wire-pullers; 
whereas, as all intelhgent people cannot but be aware, 
medical practitioners are perfectly independent of any 
influence that might be supposed to emanate from quarters 
hinted at. The practical unanimity of such a large body 
of educated, independent men ought to be a factor of con- 
siderable weight, in the calm contemplation of this subject. 
Your correspondents, as is usual with writers of his sort, appoint 
themselves a body of self-constituted mouthpieces of the Creator, 
and are never tired of telling what he intended. I wonder if, in 
their perusal of a Book supposed generally to be the authorised 
mouthpiece of the Creator, they never came across an incident 
where a great Physician cured one man, but at the expense of 
drowning 2,000 pigs. The porcine agony occasioned by this 
wholesale destruction could only be fitly described and fully 
appreciated by a present-day anti-vivisectionist. Your cor- 
respondent of set purpose vilifies the Medical profession in a 
most absurd manner. Do such “easy-chair philanthropists” ever 
consider the hardships and sufferings that those whom he so con- 
temptuously styles “licensed practitioners ” have to undergo, in 
the performance of their duty ? Lhave known men in the quiet, un- 
ostentatious performance of their work, put their mouth to a tube 
inserted into the diphtheritic windpipe of a child, knowing the 
risk they run, but anxious to save a life? Do they ever con- 
sider what it is to get up in the middle of a wild, stormy night, 
after a day’s hard, tedious, killing work, to drag oneself, suffer- 
ing and ill, to the bedside of other sufferers 2? Do they ever con- 
sider the charity that boasteth not performed by these same 
believers in vivisection and licensed practitioners ? ‘These sacri- 
fices are of no account, but the imaginary sufferings of a cat 
will draw forth yards of Olympic leading articles and hysterical 

letters. 

If one looks at results, what good has the Spectator done, with 
its purblind advocacy of Anti-vivisection? Surely, it has not 
lost all its influence! I believe it to be one of the most power- 
ful leaders of public opinion in political matters. Yet, wherever 
do we hear of a Parliamentary candidate making anti-vivisec- 
tion a plank in his platform? The Spectator is fond of dilating 
upon the rancour and hatred with which the Conservatives 
pursue Mr. Gladstone, and never fails to point out that, on 
account of this personal animosity, the public, in a measure, do 
not sympathise with them. The Spectator has been fulminating, 
in season and out of season, against vivisection. And might I 
suggest that the failure of the Spectator to influence the public 
is from a cause like unto the failure of Tory politicians, viz., 
that the public recognise the spirit of the advocate, and refuse 
to be led by people blinded with prejudice —I am, Sir, &e., 

Burnley, October 30th. Jamis Mackenzir, M.D. 


’ 





(Dr. Mackenzie seems to have appreciated very carelessly 
our tone and temper in relation to the subject on which he writes. 
We hope that it has uniformiy been something of a contrast 
to his own. We should be much surprised to find that Dr. 
Mackenzie has read half as much or half as carefully on the 
subject in controversy, on either side of it, as the writer of our 
own articles. Whether we have or have not “ failed to influence 
the public” cannot be tested till we see the result of any 
attempt made in Parliament to repeal the Vivisection Act of 
1876. Then, perhaps, Dr. Mackenzie may find that we have 
not failed.—Eb. Spe ctator. | 


BLAKE AND CROMEK. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 

Sir,—Having read the notice of Gilchrist’s “Life of Blake,” 
which appeared in your issue of the 2lst October, you will, 
perhaps, permit me to stute that there are papers in existence— 
now before me—belonging to the representatives of the late 
T. H. Cromek which throw much light upon his father’s trans- 
actions in the matters referred to, and I need hardly point out 
that they give a most emphatic contradiction to the statements 
advanced in such a vindictive spirit by Blake’s biographers. 

Without entering into the question of the unreliability of 
the source from which Mr. Gilchrist derived most of his 
charges against Cromek (Smith’s “Nollekens, and _ his 
Times”), I contend that he drew a most ilogical and un- 
lawyerlike inference from a letter written by Cromek, in reply 
to an insulting letter from the crazy artist, for insulting any 
impartial reader must conclude it to have been, to have called 
forth so severe a rejoinder. No biographer of Blake has seen 
this letter, though your reviewer says it was “a modest demand 
for four guineas for a vignette.” Mr. Gilchrist drew his own 
prejudiced conclusions from Cromek’s letter, but his strictures 
are unworthy of notice, when no opportunity is given of 
gauging the amount of provocation which Blake’s letter con- 
veyed; and, with all due deference to Mr. Swinburne—another 
biographer, who in his “ Essay ” styles himself ‘junior counsel 
to Blake”—I think I am entitled to call upon him to produce 
the said document, in order that the public may have an oppor- 
tunity of judging if it was merely “a aodest demand.” 

Let me add a word about this letter of Cromek to Blake, 
upon which both biographers base so many of their charges, 
and respecting which, as a preliminary to any vindication of 
Cromek by his friends, the “junior counsel” triumphantly 
demands, “ Prove that Cromek did not write the letter published 
by Mr. Cunningham in 1852.” 





This letter has a curious history. It was found—a dupli- 
cate of the original—amongst his father’s papers, by the late 
T. H. Cromek, who, knowing Mr. Allan Cunningham per- 
sonally, and as an old friend of his father, lent it to him at 
his request, to copy. This was in 1833. The letter he was 
never able to get back, but in 1852 it appeared in the Centle- 
man’s Magazine, communicated by Mr. Peter Cunningham. 
Many contradictions of facts stated in Gilchrist’s book could be 
given from the same source.—I am, Sir, “c., 

Lime Grove, Shepherd's Bush. Joun Bet. 


BOOKS. 
<= 
TWO VOLUMES OF 

TueERE is true poetry in both these volumes, so true and so fair 
an amount of it, that we rather wonder why the names of the 
poets are not connected with higher achievements, and their 
fame greater than it is. In Mr. Alfred Austin’s case, indeed, 
there are not a few jarring notes, not a few pages in which the 
author seems to us to strain after a mood to which he cannot 
attain, and to be unconscious that he has not attained it. This 
is never the case with Mr. Myers. If now and then he falls 
into weakness, or a mood of sentiment rather bordering on the 
sickly, still, even though we miss the nervous strength and 
health of the higher poetry, we feel the pceetic treatment still; 
it is not the poetic mood which has failed, but his grasp of the sub- 
ject with which he is dealing; it isnot fancy and feeling which are 
wanting, but the fortitude to reject efforts made when the heart 
was as wax, and the vision was turbid, and unfit, except in the way 
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of contrast, for the purposes of the poet. Mr. Austin, though 
some of his poems are both delicate and eloquent, fails, when 
he does fail, through something of pretentiousness in aim, or 
else something of smartness in mood, which offends against 
the essence of true poetry. Mr. Myers, though he never for a 
moment ceases to be the poet in feeling, fails, when he does fail, 
by deficiency in drift and purpose, by falling into formlessness 
and melting into haze. Take, for instance, Mr. Austin’s poem, 
«A Woman’s Apology.” The poem aims high, and falls dead. 
The story is not very clear, but is apparently the appeal of a 
woman for love formerly rejected by her, and her appeal is both 
vague and diffuse. The gentleman holds his tongue with 
delightful constancy till almost the close of the poem. Then his 
sudden thawing is related in these pretentious verses :— 
“And he too turned ; but pacing side by side, 


This mocking nearness did them more divide, 
Than if betwixt them moaned the round of ocean wide. 


But when o’erhead boughs once more met and spanned, 
She halted, laid upon his arm her hand, 
And questioned blank his face, his heart to understand. 


Had trust or tenderness been hovering there, 
She would have known it in the duskiest air ; 
But face and form alike of every trace was bare. 


Her touch he neither welcomed nor repelled ; 
Pulses that once had quickened straight seemed quelled ; 
He stood like one that is by courteous bondage held. 


One hand thus foiled, the other rescning came, 
And in the darkness sheltered against shame, 
She fawned on him with both, and trembled out his name. 


Then as a reaper, when the days are meet, 

His sickle curves about the bending wheat, 

He hollowed out his arms, and harvested his sweet.” 
There Mr. Austin has been wrecked, by not discovering that he 
was aiming at something he had utterly failed to realise,and trying 
to make up for want of true imagination, by affecting attitudes of 
feeling he had not inhim. The comparison of the lover to areaper 
in the statement that “he hollowed out his arms, and harvested 
his sweet,” is a vile comparison, one which would never occur toa 
man whose sympathies were really with the lover, but only to a 
verse-maker on the stretch for an impressive simile. Again, 
in a very lively and interesting little poem, called “Grand- 
mother’s Teaching,” Mr. Austin makes the ambitious youth, who 
spurns the ancient ways, speak as follows to the old lady :— 
“?Tis not the same world you knew, Granny ; its fetters have fallen 


The lowliest now may rise and rule where the proud used to sit 
and scoff. 
No need to boast of a scutcheoned stock, claim rights from an 
ancient wrong ; 
All are born with a silver spoon in their mouths whose gums are 
sound and strong.” 
Now, that last line is vulgar in its effort at smartness, and, more- 
over, quite out of keeping with the proverb to which it refers. 
What he means to say is, that all who have the heart to 
aim high, and the courage to press on vigorously may, in 
these democratic days, secure for themselves the prizes 
which the ancient superstition supposed to depend on the 
gifts of fortune; but what has the soundness or strength of 
the gums to do with the silver spoon in the mouth of the 
favourite of fortune? Mr. Austin wanted to make the line 
sound smart and novel, and he only made it unmeaning and 
pretentious,—the only unmeaning and pretentious line in a very 
pleasant, and by no means ambitious piece. But if we want 
to see Mr. Austin at his best, we should get him to tell us about 
English flowers. There he never overshoots his mark. Into that 
theme he throws all his genuine fecling and fancy, and never 
fails to say something fresh, simple, and imaginative. What 
can be more fascinating than these lines on “ Primroses P”?— 
“Latest, earliest of the year, 
Primroses that still were here, 
Snugly nestling round the boles 
Of the cut-down chestnut poles, 
When December’s tottering tread 
Rustled ’mong the deep leaves dead, 
And with confident young faces 
Peeped from out the sheltered places 
When pale January lay 
In its cradle day by day, 
Dead or living, hard to say, 
Now that mid-March blows and blusters, 
Out you steal in tufts and clusters, 
Making leafless lane and wood 
Vernal with your hardihood. 
Other lovely things are rare, 
You are prodigal as fair. 
First you come by ones and ones, 
Lastly in battalions, 








Se a, 
Skirmish along hedge and bank, 
Turn old Winter’s wavering flank, 
Round his flying footsteps hover, 
Seize on hollow, ridge, and cover, 
Leave nor slope nor hill unharried, 
Till his snowy trenches carried, 
O’er his sepulchre you laugh, 
Winter’s joyous epitaph. 
This, too, be your glory great, 
Primroses, you do not wait, 
As the other flowers do, 
For the Spring to smile on you, 
But with coming are content, 
Asking no encouragement. 
Ere the hardy crocus cleaves 
Sanny borders ’neath the eaves, 
Ere the thrush his song rehearse 
Sweeter than all poets’ verse, 
Ere the early bleating lambs 
Cling like shadows to their dams, 
Ere the blackthorn breaks to white, 
Snowy-hooded anchorite ; 
Out from every hedge you look, 
You are bright by every brook, 
Weaving for your sole defence 
Fearlessness of innocence. 
While the daffodils still waver, 
Ere the jonquil gets its savour, 
While the linnets yet but pair, 
You are fledged, and everywhere. 
Nought can danuzit you, nought distress, 
Neither cold nor sunlessness. 
You, when Lent sleet flies apace, 
Look the tempest in the face ; 
As descend the flakes more slow, 
From your eyelids shake the snow, 
And when all the clouds have flown, 
Meet the sun’s smile with your own. 
Nothing ever makes you less 
Gracious to ungraciousness. 
March may bluster up and down, 
Pettish April sulk and frown; 
Closer to their skirts you cling, 
Coaxing Winter to be Spring. 


Then when your sweet task is done, 
And the wild-flowers, one by one, 
Here, there, everywhere do blow, 
Primroses, you haste to go, 
Satisfied with what you bring, 
Waning morning-star of Spring. 
You have brightened doubtful days, 
You have sweetened long delays, 
Fooling our enchanted reason 

To miscalculate the season. 

But when doubt and fear are fled, 
When the kine leave wintry shed, 
And ’mong grasses green and tall 
Find their fodder, make their stall ; 
When the wintering swallow flies 
Homeward back from southern skies, 
To the dear old cottage thatch 
Where it loves to build and hatch, 
That its young may understand, 
Nor forget, this English land ; 
When the cuckoo, mocking rover, 
Laughs that April loves are over ; 
When the hawthorn, all ablow, 
Mimics the defeated snow ; 

Then you give one last look round, 
Stir the sleepers underground, 

Call the campion to awake, 

Tell the speedwell courage take, 
Bid the eyebright have no fear, 
Whisper in the bluebell’s ear 

Time has come for it to flood 

With its blue waves all the wood, 
Mind the stitchwort of its pledge 
To replace you in the hedge, 

Bid the ladysmocks good-bye, 
Close your bonnie lids and die ; 
And, without one look of blame, 
Go as gently as you came.” 


These lines will live. They will give permanent pleasure, we 
believe, to many generations of young English men and women, 
for they have something of the genius of Wordsworth’s simpler 
moods, something of the hardihood and simplicity of his 
genuine delight in flowers. ‘The lines,— 
‘“Nothing ever makes you less 
Gracious to ungraciousness,”’ 
have all the art of artlessness and truth. ‘These are lines which 
seem to us to surpass all that we have hitherto had from Mr. 
Austin. 
The same simplicity, though in a less fascinating form, is 
contained in the sonnet on the October snowstorm of 1880 :— 
“The leaves have not yet gone; then why do ye come, 


O white flakes falling from a dusky cloud ? 
Bat yesterday my garden-plot was proud 
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With uncut sheaves of ripe chrysanthemum. 

Some trees the winds have stripped; but look on some, 

"Neath double toad of snow and foliage bowed, 

Unnatural Winter fashioning a shroud 

For Autumn’s burial ere its pulse be numb. 

Yet Nature plays not an inhuman part : 

In her, our own vicissitudes we trace. 

Do we not cling to our accustomed place, 

Though journeying Death have beckoned us to start ? 

And faded smiles oft linger in the face, 

While grief’s first flakes fall silent on the heart !” 
The two last lines are lines on which the greatest poet might 
well dwell with satisfaction. Mr. Austin seems to us to fail 
most when he aims at most. The lines on George Eliot ring 
hollow. Of those at Lord Beaconsfield’s tomb, we are, perhaps, 
hardly good judges, and there is something of an artificial tone in 
the éloge on poetry in “The Poets’ Corner” in Westminster 
Abbey. But the “ Farm-house Dirge,” “ Grandmother’s Teach- 
ing,” and “ Brother Benedict” are worthy of the author of the 
fine lines on “ Primroses.” 

Mr. Myers’s poetic touch seldom fails,—and where it does, only 
from too liberal a tenderness towards sentiment that verges on the 
sickly, as, for instance, in his regrettable liking for the words 
« childly,” “ child-heart,” “ child-eyes,” and so forth, which fill 
us with wrath,—but his poems, as wholes, frequently fail in clear- 
ness of drift and substantiality of purpose. Thus, his lines on the 
Passion Play at Ammergau, which begin with great beauty, fade 
away into what seem to us the most unmeaning and inappro- 
priate of generalities. ‘The poem with which the volume opens, 
on the Council of 1870 at Rome, has a vague grandeur of its 
own, but it is not easy to grasp and discriminate all the different 
suggestions it contains. Indeed, Mr. Myers, though he never 
misses the mood of poetry, is frequently least satisfying 
when he is most poetical. Like a true poet, but one who 
is not of the first order, he excites our expectations most 
when he disappoints them most, so that we cannot say 
of his poems, as we can of Mr. Austin’s, that one is good, and 
one is not good, but rather, that the greatest disappointments 
meet usin the very heart of his best productions. Perhaps 
the most quotable passage in which Mr. Myers gives an adequate 
idea of his poetical power,—without any fading into the in- 
definite,—is the close and climax of his poem on “ The Implicit 
Promise of Immortality :’— 





“Tf thou wouldst have high God thy soul assure 
That she herself shall as herself endure, 
Shall in no alien semblance, thine and wise, 
Fulfil her and be young in Paradise, 
One way I know; forget, forswear, disdain 
Thine own best hopes, thine utmost loss and gain, 
Till when at last thou scarce remembrest now 
If on the earth be such a man as thon, 
Nor hast one thought of self-surrender,—no, 
For self is none remaining to forego,— 
If ever, then shall strong persuasion fall 
That in thy giving thou bast gained thine all, 
Given the poor present, gained the boundless scope, 
And kept thee virgin for the further hope. 

This is the hero’s temper, and to some 
With battle-trumpetings that hour has come, 
With guns that thunder and with winds that fat), 
With closing fleets and voices augural ;— 
For some, methinks, ‘in no less noble wise 
Divine prevision kindles in the eyes, 
When all base thoughts like frighted harpies flown 
In her own beauty leave the soul alone ; 
When Love,—not rosy-flushed as he began, 
But Love, still Love,the prisoned God in man,— 
Shows his face glorious, shakes his banner free, 
Cries like a captain for Eternity :— 
O halcyon air across the storms of youth, 
O trust him, he is true, he is one with Truth ! 
Nay, is he Christ? I know not; no man knows 
The right name of the heavenly Anterds,— 
But here is God, whatever God may be, 
And whomsoe’er we worship, this is He. 


Ah, friend, I have not said it: who shall tell 
In wavering words the hope uuspeakable ? 
Which he who once has known will labour long 
To set forth sweetly in persuasive song, 

Yea, many hours with hopeless art will try 
To save the fair thing that it shall not die, 
Then, after all, despairs, and leaves to day 

A hidden meaning in a nameless lay.” 


That last line has an echo of Morris’s self-compassionating 
regret in it, but otherwise the passage is clear, noble, and 
masculine. Nevertheless, Mr. Myers’s longer poems are 


wanting in natural completeness, and have too much the air of | 


prize-poems, of poems embodying beautiful and eloquent 


passages of reflection and imagination, but written by a series | 


| of efforts, and without that rapidity of movement and whole- 
| ness of effect which we desire in a poem. His completest 


| 
| 





things, perhaps, are the smaller poems of sentiment, whose 
deficiency is either their tendency to a certain too mellifluous 
tone of feeling, too exquisite “sensitiveness,” or else their in- 
definiteness of drift. In the following lines, Mr. Myers has 
painted exquisitely the low music which fills the heart of dying 
faith,—the twilight confidence of a sinking vitality, coupled, 
nevertheless, with a triumphant trust :— 


“ON AN INVALID. 
‘Lo, as the poet finds at will 
Than tenderest words a tenderer still 
For one beside him prest ; 
So from the Lord a mercy flows, 
A sweeter balm from Sharon’s rose, 
For her that loves him best. 


And ere the early throstles stir 

With some sweet word from God for her 
The morn returns anew ; 

For her His face in the east is fair, 

For her His breath is in the air, 
His rainbow in the dew. 


At such an hour the promise falls : 
With glory on the narrow walls, 
With strength on failing breath ; 
There comes a courage in her eyes, 
It gathers for the great emprize, 
The deeds of after death. 
Albeit thro’ this preluding woe 
Subdued and softly she must go 
With half her music damb, 
What heavenly hopes to her belong, 
And what a rapture, what a song, 
Shall greet His kingdom come! 


So climbers by some Alpine mere 
Walk very softly thro’ the clear 
Unlitten dawn of day : 
The morning star before them shows 
Beyond the rocks, beyond the snows, 
Their never-travelled way. 
Or so, ere singers have begun, 
The master-organist has won 
The folk at eve to prayer : 
So soft the tune, it only seems 
The music of an angel’s dreams 
Made audible in air. 
But when the mounting treble shakes, 
When with a noise the anthem wakes 
A song forgetting sin,— 
Thro’ all her pipes the organ peals, 
With all her voice at last reveals 
The storm of praise within. 
The trump! the tramp! how pure and high ! 
How clear the fairy flutes reply ! 
How bold the clarions blow ! 
Nor God Himself has scorned the strain, 
But hears it and shall hear again, 
And heard it long ago.” 

Mr. Myers is always best when he can take music for his theme; 
—a vague subject, but one which his imagination knows how to 
make less, not more, vague than it naturally is. But it is very 
difficult to tind wholly satisfactory specimens of Mr. Myers. 
Here the sentiment passes into something that is sickly, there 
the intellectual outline fades into the obscure; and while we 
hardly find a line in which the poetical feeling is not quite 
evident, we have but few poems in which the aim is distinct, 
the workmanship lucid, and the tone adequately sustained 
His work wants more intensity and a severer outline. 





DR. FARRAR’S NEW BOOK.* 
We have conscientionsly read these eleven hundred and thirty- 
eight octavo pages (not including tables of contents and index), 
and our liveliest feeling at the end of our task is that of curiosity 
as to the secret of Dr. Farrar’s popularity as a writer. It is 
impossible for one, who has written so much in so short a time, 
to think deeply, or to reason with precision and accuracy. 
Within a period of six years, Dr. Farrar has written a Life of 
Christ, in two large volumes; a Life of St. Paul, in two large 
volumes; and a history of the Lurly Days of Christianity, in 
two large volumes ; besides a bulky volume on Eschatology, and 
sundry essays in the periodical literature of the day. And all 
this, while Dr. Farrar has done his work, as we believe with 
great fidelity and zeal, in charge of a populous parish, as wellas 
in performing the additional duties of Canon of Westminster. 
The themes, too, on which he has exercised his pen in the midst 


* The Euly Days of Chri-tianity. By Frederic W. Farrar, D.D., F-R.S. 
2 vols, London: Cassell and Co. 1882, 
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of these multifarious employments are of the most various 
kinds, embracing history, archxology, philology, metaphysics, 
theology, ethics, the authenticity and dates of the New- 
Testament Scriptures, with a critical and exegetical ex- 
position of their meaning. The result is what might 
have been expected under the circumstances. Dr. Farrar’s 
seven big volumes are of no permanent value to the his- 
tory of Christianity, and their popularity is but the fashion 
of the day. Their circulation, large as it is, is not com- 
parable to that of the volumes which issued in such rapid 
succession from Dr. Cumming’s facile pen. But who reads Dr. 
Cumming now, though he has been scarcely a year in his grave? 
It would, of course, be a gross injustice to Dr. Iarrar to put 
him on the same level with the once popular Seer of Crown 
Court. Dr. Farrar is a scholar, and a man of wide and varied 
reading ; but the class of readers to which he appeals 
is substantially the class to which Dr. Cumming appealed, 
and the popularity of the two men is due to very much 
the same cause. They both appeal to what may be called the 
sensational element in human nature. Dr. Cumming chose, 
for the most part, the domain of prophecy, which offered an 
endless scope to his considerable power of picturesque descrip- 
tion and rhetorical exposition. Dr. Farrar has chosen a theme 
which must be for ever interesting to Christians, and has dealt 
with it in the style of Dr. Cumming. He has his reward in the 
popularity which shoots up as rapidly as the seed sown upon 
the rock, and as rapidly withers for lack of roots. Those who 
seek an accurate account of the Marly Days of Christianity, 
will not find it in Dr. Farrar’s pages. Here and there they will 
find passages that are well worth reading, like the graphic 
description of the last hours of Nero, and others that throw 
some light on parts of the New Testament; while almost every 
page glows with the author’s hortatory rhetoric. In fact, the 
greater part of the book might have been delivered with much 
effect from the pulpit of St. Margaret's, or the Abbey. The 
vehement, one-sided, tluent preacher and controversialist is 
much more conspicuous on every page than the calm, impartial 
historian. But it is time to give our readers some evidence in 
support of the estimate which we have formed of Dr. Farrar’s 
work. 

The following specimens of style are picked out at random: 
— There lay at this time in prison, on a charge of poisoning, a 
woman named Locusta, whose career recalls the Mrs. Turner 
of the reign of James I., and the Marchioness de Brinvilliers of 
the Court of Louis XLV.” How many of Dr. Farrar’s readers 
are likely to know anything of the two women here mentioned ? 
But they will doubtless be impressed with his easy familiarity 
with French and English history. Again, Dr. Farrar writes 


as follows:—‘ From the very moment of her success, 
the awful Nemesis began to fall upon Agrippina, as_ it 
falls on all sinners,—that worst Nemesis, which breaks 


crowned with fire out of the achievement of guilty pur- 
poses. Of Agrippina, on the night of Claudius’s murder, it 
might doubtless have been said, as has been said of another 
queen on the tragic night on which her husband perished in the 
explosion of Kirk o’ Fields,” &e. Everybody knows all 
about Mary Stuart; but how many will remember “ Kirk 
o 6Fields?”’ And how many of Dr. Farrar’s readers 
will get any idea from his description of Nero as “ this 
Collot d’Herbois upon an imperial throne?” Or from his 
description of St. John as “ moving through the empyrean in 
the region of absolute antithesis ?”’ 'Tacitus’s terse, but terribly 
vivid description of the tortures inflicted on the Christians of 
Rome is well known. Dr. Farrar quotes it in Hnglish, and 
then moralises over it in this outburst of eloquence :— 

“Tmagine that awful scene, once witnessed by the silent obelisk 
in the square before St. Peter’s at Rome! Imagine it, that we may 
realise how vast is the change which Christianity has wrought in the 
feelings of mankind! There, where the vast dome now rises, were 
once the gardens of Nero. They were thronged with gay crowds, 
among whom the Emperor moved, in his frivolous degradation, and on 
every side were men slowly dying on their cross of shame. Along 
the paths of those gardens on the autumn nights were ghastly 
torches, blackening the ground beneath them with sulphurous pitch, 
and each of those living torches was a martyr in his shirt of fire. 
And in the theatre hard by, in sight of twenty thousand spectators, 
famished dogs were tearing to pieces some of the best and purest of 
men and women, hideously disguised in the skins of bears or wolves. 
Thus did Nero baptise in the blood of martyrs the city which was to 
be for ages the capital of the world.” 


The reader learns absolutely nothing from this ghastly 
picture which has not been already conveyed, and much more 





impressively, by the two short sentences from Tacitus 
Farrar has simply diluted and vulgarised a Sidley 3 Pes 
derived its force and pathos from its tragic brevity ; He 7 
nothing to the imagination. He amplifies an ima eae 
into such a multitude of explanatory details that he often mi 
in leaving no distinct impression on the mind at all, Some ' 
our readers will remember the striking effect produced he 
Demosthenes, in one of his Philippics, by two short words, Ih 
the midst of their tranquillity, he said, Philip had sudden] 
appeared on their horizon, * like a cloud (é; veQos).” Dr, oa 
would have described the cloud, and the succeeding ‘lesion 
storm, and the havoc that ensued, till his audience had wits 
forgotten the menacing apparition photographed on their 
imagination by the two words of the great orator, 

But Dr. Farrar’s volumes have graver faults than those of 
style. He is so set oy producing a striking effect, or establishing 
some point in controversy, that he cannot be trusted in dealing 
with facts. He is always in extremes. There isno shade in his 
pictures, and he cannot see the force of any arguments which 
go against his own pet dogmas. The state of society in the 
Roman Empire at the dawn of Christianity was bad enough; 
but if it had been such a putrid mass as Dr. Farrar describes 
it, the good seed could hardly have taken root at all. Under a 
succession of infamous men and women at the head of affairs 
and of society all that was vile came to the surface, and was 
chronicled in the pages of historians and satirists; but there 
were doubtless multitudes, as in the reign of Ahab and Jezebel, 
who stood aloof from the prevailing wickedness, and hoped and 
waited for better times. The Roman Centurion whose faith 
won the admiration of Christ, and that other “ Centurion of the 
band called the Italian Band,” who “feared God, with all his 
house,” are doubtless types of thousands like-minded. 

A. still more glaring instanee of Dr. Farrar’s untrust- 
worthiness as a critic is his controversial chapter on “The 
Lord’s Brethren.” Starting with the baseless assumption that 
the commonly received doctrine that our Lord’s mother had no 
other child originated in a pernicious preference of celibacy 
over the married state, Dr. Farrar undertakes, with all the zeal 
and all the unfairress of an ordinary no-Popery fanatic, to 
prove that the Virgin was the mother of a Jarge family. Whole 
groups of facts that are inconsistent with his theory are passed 
by him in silence, while every trivial incident or allusion that 
seems to give a colour to his theory is invested with an exaggerated 
importance. What Dr. Farrar’s theory comes to is that Mary 
had eight children after our Lord’s birth. Now, to say 
nothing of many other arguments, we are to believe, accord- 
ing to Dr. Farrar, that our Lord, in the hour of His death, was 
guilty of the outrage of divorcing His mother from the home of 
her eight surviving children! But this presents no difficulty 
to Dr. Farrar’s mind,—nothing ever does present a difficulty to 
his mind which runs counter to any pet crotchet of his own. 
“That circumstance,” he says, jauntily, “needs no explana- 
tion.” ‘The present Bishop of Durham, on the other hand, 
thinks that it is “fatal” to the theory which Dr. Farrar cham- 
pions with such intemperate zeal. Dr. Farrar’s treatment of 
Dr. Lightfoot in this connection is a capital illustration of his 
way of dealing with his authorities in general. From his two 
or three brief references to Dr. Lightfoot’s masterly dissertation 
on the subject, his readers will naturally infer, as we did, that 
Dr. Lightfoot is on the same side of the controversy as himself. 
Great will be their astonishment to learn, on consulting Dr. 
Lightfoot’s own pages, that that accomplished scholar had 
already shattered in pieces the flimsy structure which Dr. 
Farrar has attempted to rebuild. 

Another unfortunate device of Dr. Farrar’s rhetorical method is 
to denounce some unpopular belief or doctrine, through pages of 
verbose invective, and then quietly propound the doctrine bim- 
self, in one or two unpretending sentences. St. John, in his 
Second Epistle, bids the lady to whom he writes not to receive 
a heretic into her house, or wish him “ God-speed.” Dr. Farrar 
thereupon launches intoa furious diatribe of seven octavo pages 
against all who understand this passage in its plain, gramma- 
tical sense. “There is something distressing,” he says, “in the 
swift instinct with which an un-Christian egotism has first 
assumed its own infallibility on subjects which are often no 
part of Christian faith, and then has sped, as on vulture’s 
wings, to this passage, as a consecration of the feelings with 
which the odium theologieum disgraces and ruins the divinest 
interests of the cause of Christ.” And then we are treated to 
a torrent of violent expletives against “Pharisees,” “self- 
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styled theologians,” “half-educated religionists,” “ Arnold of 


| 


the same time, spontaneous and direct, and done apparently 


Citeaux and Torquemada,” and sundry other objects of Dr. | with the greatest ease; possessing the fresh, brilliant qualities 


Farrar’s aversion. ‘ Had there been anything in this passage,” 
he vows; with an air of pontifical infallibility, “which sane- 
tioned so odious a spirit, I could not have believed that it 
emanated from St. John.” What, then, is Dr. Farrar’s own 
explanation of the passage? Here it is :— 

«alse ieachers were rife who, professing to be Christians, robbed 
the nature of Christ of all which gave its efficacy to the Atonement, 
and its significance to the Incarnation. These teachers, like other 
Christian missionaries, travelled from city to city, and, in the 
absence of public inns, were received into the houses of Christian 
converts. ‘The Christian lady to whom St. John writes is warned 
that, if she offers hospitality to these dangerous emissaries who were 
subverting the central truth of Christianity, she is expressing a 
public sanction of them; and, by doing this and offering them her 
best wishes, she is taking a direct share in the harm they do. This 
ig common sense, nor is there anything uncharitable in it.” 

But if there is nothing uncharitable in refusing the rites of 
hospitality, even the shelter of a roof, to an heretical missionary, 
travelling in a place where there are no ‘ public inns,” what is 
the meaning of Dr. Farrar’s grand talk about “ vulture’s 
wings ” ond “odiuin theologierin oo 
‘religious’ champions,” he asks, “to be for ever, as they now 


are in many instances, the most unsecrupulously bitter and the | 


most conspicuously unfair?” Are they, indeed? Within two 
pages of Dr. Farrar’s quoted approval of St. John’s advice on the 
treatment of heretics, Dr. Parrar treats us to the following speci- 
men of his own fairness. It is related by Irenwus and Nusebius, 
that Polycarp, a disciple of St. John, was once accosted by the 
heretic Marcion with the question, “ Dost thou not know me 2” 
“Yes,” was the answer, “I know thee for the first-born of 
Satan.” Trenzous (who knew Poly ‘arp personally), after telling 
the story, adds,—“ So cautious were the Apostles and their 
followers to have no communication—no, not so much as in 
discourse—with those who adulterated the truth.” Now for Dr. 
Farrar’s comment : — 

“The story, as might have been expected, is told by other 

ecclesiastical writers with intense gusto, down to modern days. But 
even if it be true, it by no means follows that the example was 
estimable. St. Polycarp was just as liable to sin and error as other 
saints have been. We have no right to treat any man with rude 
discourtesy. If to be a Christian is to act like Christ, then Polycarp’s 
discourtesy was un-Christian.” 
And then Dr. Farrar refers us to our Lord’s courteous treat- 
ment of the Pharisees. Our memory at once recalls the denun- 
ciation of the Pharisees as “ hypocrites,” “ generation of 
vipers,” “children of the Devil,” who could hardly escape “ the 
damnation of hell.” We also remember a certain scene in 
which St. Paul addressed one Elymas, who was endeavouring 
to turn away from the Christian faith a promising convert, in 
the words, “ Thou child of the Devil!’ If Dr. Farrar were a 
logician, he would know that a reasoner cannot take just as 
much of an argument as he likes. This is by no means a 
solitary instance of Dr. Farrar's use of arguments which are as 
injurious to the writers of the Bible, and even to the Founder 
of Christianity Himself, as to those at whom they are imime- 
diately aimed. But warnings of this kind are thrown away on 
Dr. Farrar. Wrapt up in the conviction of his own infallibility, 
he declares, with engaging frankness, that everybody who ven- 
tures to differ from him, is a fool. “If a man be incapable of 
seeing this,” he says in one place, “or unwilling to admit it, 
for such a man, reasoning is vain.” And if the present genera- 
tion should be so infatuated as to reject its prophet, still, there 
is balm in Gilead,—* another generation will be able to judge.” 
Yes, verily,—if they real. A suspicion of that dire contingency 
seems to lurk even in the mind of Dr. Farrar, for he adds :— 
“From the false and fleeting criticisms of to-day, I appeal once 
more to a diviner standard. I exclaim again, with Pascal, 
“Ad Tuum, Domine Jesu! Tribunal, appello.” Meanwhile, 
however, the duty of the other side is to do their best to point 
out the thorough unsoundness of Dr. Farrar’s writings, pending 
the appeal. 


WALTER CRANE’S NEW BOOKS.* 
Ix these two new publications we have fresh evidence of Mr. 
Walter Crane’s peculiar, and, what is in these days a most rere 
power of art, expression. While it is, in its very essence, artistic, 
in the highest and most wholesome sense of the term, it is, at 





rom the CoUlection of the Brothers Grimm, Translated from 
a by Luey Crane, and done into Pictures by Walter Crane, Loudon: 
Anand Co. 

_ Pan-pipes. A Book of Old Songs, newly arranzed, and with Accompaniments, 
by Theo. Marzials, set to Pietn:es by Walter Crane, engraved and printed in 
Colours by Edmund Evans. London: Routledze and Sons. 
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which a full and rich invention, combined with a natural facility 
of execution, probably alone can give. More than ever is 
such direct and spontaneous art welcome. Thousands of framed 
pictures, more or less manufactured according to Academic or 
specialistic schools of Art, are every year rejected from the 
principal exhibitions ; but how few, even of those accepted, testify 
that the artists who produce them are born artists, more fit to 
work at art than at anything else. About Mr. Walter Crane’s 
art there is an entire absence of the manufacturing element, 
there is very little even of the professional. Perhaps one of its 
greatest charms is an utter absence in it of any suggestion re- 
minding us of the modern studio life. In his imagination there 
seems to be imaged a beautiful world of Nature, which is always 
ready to express itself in line and colour, and to add a charm of 
its own to the telling of any story, to decorate any incident 
with the loveliness and grace of fairy palaces, woods, streams, 
and flowers. He has a fancy which seems always ready to 
flow with the abundance and variety of Nature herself, not in 
her work-a-day, weary aspect, not with a straining after beauty 
under difficulties (a sense which overshadows our Art schools 
and studios), but as a bird sings, and as animals play when 
they are happy,—in short, as a perfectly joyful expression of a 
natural condition. We cannot but feel that Mr. Crane’s genius 
is one of the most truly poetical in the character of its art of which 
our age can boast. It reflects the varying and dramatic sentiment 
In his 
most purely decorative designs, something is always going on; 


in Nature which accompanies action, growth, vitality. 


some distinct action always taking place. This sense of move- 
ment creeps into his slightest decoration, into every border with 
which his illustrations are framed, and extends even to the fly- 
leaves of his books. It is the combination of this sense of the 
dramatie with the sense of fine balance in placing lines in 
original and yet satisfactory arrangements, which secures to 
Mr. Crane’s work an unique position as illustrative decoration. 
His remarkable success in harmonising in an original manner 
and inventing combinations of flat tints of colour, is no less 
admirable than the distinguished grace and strength in the 
quality of line in his designs. Moreover, it is a combination 
of the dramatic with the decorative power which makes his 
expression of facts, in the most abstract form, entertaining ; 
while it makes his dramatic expression always agreeable as 
design, the most violent action in it being controlled, so to 
speak, by the design in which it is framed. ‘lhe interest created 
by this power of suggesting action, and yet retaining beauty of 
design, is enhanced by the charm of a sense of ease in the way 
in which the work is evidently manipulated. The mechanical 
part seems to be executed with a freedom as of writing. There 
is an absence of all conscious effort in the work. It has a 
refreshing quality, suggestive of wholesome, pleasant growth and 
vitality. In the truest sense is Mr. Crane’s work healthy. No 
self-conciousness is to be traced in the feeling of it anywhere. 

In the illustrations to Grimm’s stories and Pun-pipes, we 
have uncoloured and coloured examples of Mr. Crane’s art. The 
engraving in line of the former is singularly good, suggesting a 
sense of colour, anda richness in the light and shade and tone, 
which are, we think, equal to anything that has ever been done 
in wood-eutting. It would be impossible here to dwell on the 
many instances where there is some particularly happy sign of 
arich sense of beauty, fun, and charm, in the very numerous 
illustrations to the old, favourite, nursery-stories. All who wish 
their children to make acquaintance with these in close associa- 
tion witha teaching to the eye of all that is most gracefully fanci- 
ful, prettily funny, and artistically good, must get the volume. 


Indeed, all who care for Art should get it. Particularly interest- 
ing is it to see how greatness in style can be preserved on a tiny 
In the 
head and tail pieces, scarcely an inch high, there are little 
figures which for qualities of grace and beauty are beyond 
praise, the draperies especially being executed with the same 
sense of style and distinction which are so striking in all Mr, 
Crane’s drawing of drapery. The head-pieces of “The Frog 
Prince,’ “The Twelve Brothers,” “ Rapunzel,” “The Three 
Little Men in the Wood,” “The Three Spinsters,” “ Aschen- 
puttel,” “ Mother Hulda,” “ Clever Else,” “The Robber Bride- 
groom,” “ King Thrushbeard,” “ Snow White,” “ Rumpelstilt- 
skin,” are, perhaps, the most striking examples of the peculiar 
beauty of some of the tiny fignres, whereas others are more 
remarkable fora delicate sense of humour and fairyland fancy, 


scale in wood-cutting, as in the old Greek intaglios. 
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quaint and comical, but never coarse or bluntly grotesque. In 
the designs which are more simply decorative, there is an 
admirable fancy displayed, besides richness of design; for 
instance, in the tail-pieces of “ Hans in Luck,” “ Faithful 
John,” “The Twelve Brothers,” “The Vagabonds,” “The 
White Snake,” “The Six Swans.” The larger designs are all 
worthy of being increased in size and treated in colour, as Mr. 
Crane treated the “Goose Girl,’ exhibited at the Grosvenor 
Gallery the winter before last. 

Pan-pipes is a large, though thinner volume, suitable in shape 
to be placed on a pianoforte desk. Forty old English ballads 
are arranged in a simple pleasant way by Mr. Marzials, 
and encased in charming pictorial art by Mr. Crane. Here, 
again, the book must be seen to be appreciated, though in a 
slight way we can try to point out what strikes us as peculiarly 
admirable. Invention and fancy fly in charming line colour 
and tone over each page, from the cover of reeds to the last 
page, where Pan carries his burden of pipes, and the cranes fly, 
and the reed bends down to the setting sun. The page on which 
is “To all you ladies,” opposite the preface, and the “ index 
page,” are peculiarly happy in line and fancy as introductory 
designs; but the design of “'The Three Ravens,” and one or 
two other illustrations, pass beyond the region of inventive 
fancy into the dramatic pathos of truly imaginative art. 
Throughout the book, every page, independent of the beauty of 
its detail, produces as a whole a charmingly decorative effect. 
The ground of the space on which the music is written is toned 
and tinted in harmony with the design, and there are even variety 
and quality in the toning and the tinting. 

Mr. Crane has a European celebrity. There is hardly a book- 
stall at any French railway station on which some of his child- 
ren’s books do not find a place. A few years ago, a round-robin 
was signed by all the Art professors in Vienna, expressing the ad- 
miration of the professors for his illustrations. The same judg- 
ment was verbally expressed by the Berlin professors, through one 
of the London masters of Art. How is it that our English Royal 
Academy is not catholic enough to have enlisted such genius as 
his into the strength of their body? Theoretically, it may be 
catholic, practically it is not so. Probably, most Academicians, as 
individuals, would agree as to the advantage it would be for Art 
in general to tear away those tiresome red-tapes which keep the 
Academy within the old limits of monotony and pomposity. 
Certainly, their President loses no occasion for preaching and 
skowing in the most practical of ways his admiration and sym- 
pathy for catholicism in Art matters; still, the Royal Academy 
has become a body of artists which, as a body, has failed to 
include a group of workers who, though not famous for framed 
pictures of pedestalled statues, are, nevertheless, in their own 
lines, producing art which in all sobriety we may justly say 
has never been surpassed. Mr. W. Morris’s house decorations, 
Mr. de Morgan’s pottery, and Mr. Walter Crane’s decorative 
picture-designs and illustrations are all unique, beautiful, and 
original enough in themselves to raise the spirits of those who 
are most in the habit of despairing as to the possibility of a 
healthy native art-life under modern conditions. Still, the fact 
remains, and it is to be feared it is too late for the fact to be 
altered, that the Royal Academy has failed to associate itself with 
these first-rate workers in the arts which, at present, can reach 
as daily surroundings the greatest number in the community, 
and of which nearly every one except the really pvor can possess 
examples. Mr. Morris’s papers and carpets, Mr. de Morgan’s 
tiles, and Mr. Walter Crane’s picture-books are all distinguished 
by being as first-rate of their kind, as real, wholesome, and 
consequently beautiful, as was the sculpture of Greece in 
the time of Pheidias, or the painting of Italy in the time of 
Titian. 

In Mr. Walter Crane’s genius there is that which often 
passes beyond the purely decorative power. In all cases where 
the dramatic and emotional elements in art exist with any 
degree of fervour, full justice can be done to the artist’s power 
only by the touch of his own hand. Therefore, though the 
cutting of the woodcuts by Mr. Swain in the illustrations to 
the Grimm stories is admirable, and the engraving and paint- 
iug by Mr. Evans of the Pun-pipes are exceptionally good, 
and render the peculiar quality of Mr. Crane’s colouring with a 
truth which could hardly be excelled, still, it is in no work trans- 
lated by any machinery, but the touch of his own hand, that we 
should feel the full charm and power of his gifts as an artist. 
Yet,it may be doubted whether the orthodox, framed, and publicly 
exhibited picture is quite his line in art. Where we should like 
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best to see his touches would be in wall-painting, Why do not 


many of the rich owners of beautiful country or town houses 
devote one room, however small, to a favourite legend or stor 
and induce Mr. Crane to weave it into lovely designs, and deco. 
rate such a room with it? The great rapidity with which he 
evidently works would make it possible, were he to consent to 
such a scheme, in a few years to enrich many a neighbourhood 
with legacies of his ingenious and delightful inventions, pre- 
cious art treasures to the nation, as well as to the individual 
possessors. An example of the successful effect of a room 
decorated by the hand of one master is to be found at Eaton 
Hall, in Cheshire, where panels on which are painted groups of 
birds by Mr. Marks make almost the exclusive decoration of one 
room. <A house in Kent already possesses a room decorated 
by Mr. Crane, the decorations being chiefly in relief; and it is to 
be hoped that while there is still time, many will try to secure 
the work of a true artist, whose gifts are quite among the rarest 
to be found in these days. Meantime, all should hail with 
gratitude these new picture-books, which we recommend to every 
nursery and school-room ; and not only to every nursery and 
school-room, but to every one who cares for good art. 





A CHELSEA HOUSEHOLDER* 
Aw Art novel in which artists and their associates live and 
move without affectation, and talk in plain English, without 
either esthetic jargon or “fast” slang, 1s a new and agreeable 
experience. Good-sense, good-taste, a kind of breezy whole- 
someness, and interest which is not “toomultuous,” as Mr, 
Lillivick said of Miss Petowker’s dancing, but is well sustained ; 
such are the characteristics of A Chelsea Householder. The 
author’s name is not placed upon the title-page, but that the 
story is written by a woman there is ample evidence; albeit, the 
close observation of nature, in which Muriel Ellis, the “ house. 
holder,’ might compete with Mr. Jefferies’ famous “Game- 
keeper” himself, is an unusual characteristic of lady novelists, 
They sometimes generalise effectively, but few among them 
could sketch a little bit in the New Forest as this is sketched :— 

“ A light, sunshiny shower was passing over the country—so light, 
indeed, that a white butterfly, intent upon some domestic concerns 
amongst the cabbages below the windows, had failed to take any 
notice of the fact. A little beyond the cabbages, a small, brown 
wren —a mere atom of fluff and feathers—was hopping up and 
down some beanstalks, jerking its tail, and producing an amount of 
sound which seemed utterly disproportionate to the size of its throat. 
Beyond the cabbages and the beanstalks was a narrow, enclosed 
paddock, where the corncrakes were calling to one another with harsh 
iteration out of the clover, and where the back of a red cow just 
showed beyond the hawthorns of the hedge. At this hedge began the 
Forest, sweeping away in great, billowy curves and undalations; 
every bare spot being filled with a purple haze, beautiful in itself and 
beautifying everything it restedon. Raindrops innumerable glittered 
over the earth. Overhead, the clouds were hurrying briskly away. 
Suddenly, a great gust of wind came sweeping across the forest, 
bringing with it a faint, far-off, resinous scent from the fir-trees.” 
This is preliminary to the incidents of a walk in the Forest, 
where linnets and chaffinches are busy among the chestnut- 
flowers ; bees, yellow with pollen and big with importance, dash 
hurriedly to and fro over the grass; and the grave, happy, ob- 
servant young lady, who is taking a holiday from her house- 
hold cares at Chelsea, unconsciously takes the first step towards 
the accomplishment of her destiny. 

The story—we have no intention of telling it—is essentially a 
pleasant one. Novel-readers who shrink from the tragic, and 
hate a book with a bad ending, need not apprehend any shock 
to their feelings or prejudices; there is nothing tragic in the 
pretty and talented householder’s lot; its great affliction, her 
brother’s death, just after wealth, and rank, and leisure have 
come too late to the worn-out, consumptive, young clerk, is an 
episode of the past when the story opens. Muriel’s griefs are just 
sufficiently deep and prolonged to furnish that vital necessity for 
truth in the portraiture of human life, which all but the abso- 
lutely ignorant or the hopelessly silly must demand as a con- 
dition of their accepting the likeness at all; her virtues are at- 
tractive, but not overpowering, and her vexations are so amus- 
ing that one is sorry to part with them and their chief cause, 
Mrs. Theodore Skynner. 

In Mrs. Theodore Skynner, the author has either drawn a 
capital portrait, or she has hit upon a very clever and true- 
seeming ideal. The widowed relative, who had utterly neglected 
Muriel and her brother when they sorely needed help and 
kindred, but impulsively throws herself upon the affectionate 





* A Chelsea Householder, London: Sampson Low and Co. 
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—— 
hospitality of the independent young lady with £1,500 a year; 
who masters her, without deceiving her, who eliminates true and 
disinterested friends by skilful pressure brought to bear upon 
their best qualities, and all this to the clear, but helpless percep- 
tion of the victim herself ; who spends Muriel’s money extrava- 
gantly, with a charming air of admirable management, and, while 
protesting her self-sacrificing devotion, renders the pretty house 
at Chelzea a burden to its typically free and independent mistress, 
isa great success. Mrs. Trollope would have drawn a character 
of this kind, but too coarsely to be convincing. The author touches 
it with a neatness and effectiveness like Miss Austen’s, and with a 
proader comicality, when she depicts a scene between Mrs. 'Theo- 
ore and Madame Cairoli, the distinguished foreigner whom she 
had invited to stay with her at Muriel’s house during Muriel’s 
absence, without the preliminary ceremony of asking that 
young lady’s permission, and whom she afterwards wishes to 
thrust dinnerless into the street. The mere reviewer can give 
no notion of Mrs. Theodore Skynner; the reader must go to the 
book for her. He will seldom have found meanness, unreason- 
ableness, and “cheek”? made so amusing, while they are not 
caricatured. 

The author has succeeded perfectly in making her heroine 
real to the reader. Muriel Ellis, with her simple good-breeding, 
generous nature, good-sense, and love of art, without the in- 
fection of its follies, while she is in some danger of assigning to it 
an undue place and importance in her life, is as happy a corrective 
of the artistic young woman of recent fiction as can be desired. 
Her practical friend, Miss Prettyman, who cannot be got to 
regard her prowlings after moths and studies of nature gener- 
ally as other than indecorous, because of the hours they oblige 
her to keep, but whose talks with her are very pleasant reading, 
is also a well-drawn character. The novel is of the quiet order, 
and the depicting of scenes of nature, the delineation of char- 
acter, constitute its claims to praise. The Rev. Stephen 
Halliday, the cleverly introduced clerical rescuer who is to teach 
Muriel that the “niche ” she is always looking for—though she 
is not one of the introspective people who are such bores in and ou 
of books—is not that of an artist, is fairly interesting, and as 
real as need be in a lady’s novel; but his friend, Roger Hyde 
does not impress us so much as the author intends him to do. 
The fine nature lurking under his loafing dilettanteism lurks a 
good deal too much ; we Lave to take the writer’s word for it; 
she hides, but does not find, in this case. There is a little Mr. 
Skellett, who is delightfully amusing, as he seeks oblivion of the 
sordid cares of a Whitechapel curacy in romances of the 
thrilling kind,and regards Halliday’s earnestness and Erastian- 
ism with equal misgiving. Then there is Gamaliel, the cat, “a 
trifle egotistical and self-absorbed, perhaps,” but a charming 
creature, and touched into the picture of Muriel’s life with skill 
attainable only by the close observer of cats, and the true believer 
in them. 

A very successful sketch is that of Mr. Wygram, the painter, 
whose name is John, and whom no man living has ever called 
Jack, in whose studio are “no Japanese fans, or kaleidoscopic 
parasols, no sad-coloured stuffs, no preposterous wall-papers, 
and no sunflowers.” The scenes in his studio, the easy, fluent 
talk, and the “ flirtatiousness ” of Kitty King—an admirably 
drawn high-comedy girl—full of fun, without the least licence— 
brighten up the story very much. And then there is Partridge, 
the landlord of the little inn, a big, heavy-footed man, “all thumbs 
and awkwardness in his own house, and under his wife’s vinegar 
glances, but who woke up into independence and readiness when 
he found himself at a safe distance from both.” Some pleasant 
passages relate the wanderings of Muriel in the Forest with 
Partridge, “one of those men, not rare, happily, in country 
neighbourhoods, who are born with an innate love and 
enthusiasm for Nature; who know her, not from without, 
but from within ; and value her, not for what she does for them, 
but for what they do for her,—the sacrifices, discomforts, incon- 
veniences they have faced, and are ready any day again to face 
in her service.” We have space for only one extract, from the 
narrative of Muriel’s doings in the New Forest; and we select a 
passage about moths, as a sample of the incidental interest of 
this very bright and pleasing novel. Muriel is out on the prow] 
with Partridge :— 

“When they first came to the Forest moonlight prevailed, and the 
moon, as every entomologist knows, is fatal to his hopes. As the 
month wore to an end, however, the moon, too, began to wane, and 
the nights were warm and starless, Then, as the darkness increased, 


and the sunset-glow died out in fantastic-shaped patches of red along 
the lower boughs, and grey mists gathered, and the great trunks 





began to grow weird and ghostly, and the broad, white-faced hem- 
locks to show conspicuously in the twilight, from every chink 
and cranny and crevice grey forms began to appear, rising with 
a rustle of wings, and a soft flitting to and fro over the 
herbage...... Then, as the shadows grew darker, whole 
hosts began to haunt the rides and openings, and people the 
region over Muriel’s head. Long before she had learnt one of 
their names, Muriel had got to know the creatures themselves 
by their flight,—the moth that always shot straight up into the air, as 
if in search of some invisible playmate among the stars; the moth 
that threaded its way corkscrew fashion through the underwood, with- 
out entangling itself in so much as a single briar; the moth that haunted 
the tops of the grass, swaying to and fro with a pendulum flight, as 
if tied to the ground by invisible wires... ... Sometimes a white 
owl would join her in her walk, swooping noiselessly past on its 
snowy pinions; or a goatsucker [‘a jarbird,’ Partridge called it] 
would suddenly alight upon a branch, and begin rousing the echoes 
with its harsh, whining cry, ending in a couple of clear, prolonged 
notes, after which it would start off again on another cruise through 
the Forest.” 





THE MAGAZINES. 


We hardly remember to have seen a better number of the 
Nineteenth Century. To begin with, we have another paper 
from Dr. Jessopp, this time on “ Superstition in Arcady,” as full 
as usual of quaint humour, kindliness, and thorough knowledge 
of the people of East Anglia. He has, of course, endless 
stories to tell us of the lingering belief in witchcraft, in charms, 
and in that form of exorcism by drawing blood which is the 
origin of most of the cruel attacks on witches; but we must 
leave them aside, to extract one of greater interest :— 

“At Crayton, a parish which, like many another in East Anglia» 
seems to have burst into fragments, and by the force of some strange 
explosion to have had its inhabitants driven out into half-a-dozen 
diminutive hamlets, all of them a mile or so from the church, a new 
Vicar was appointed some five years ago; he was a good man, but 
emphatically a townsman, and one of those worthy persons who 
rarely spoke of God, though very frequently of ‘ Providence.’ One 
of his earliest pastoral visits was a visit of condolence to a small 
farmer, who had lost his wife and been left desolate and alone. The 
good Vicar spake such comfort as he could, and more than once in- 
sisted on the obvious truth that the ordering of ‘ Divine Providence’ 
must not be murmured at, and that ‘ Providence’ must needs be sub- 
mitted to with resignation. The sorrowing farmer listened patiently 
and silently for some minutes. At last he could refrain no longer, 
but he opened his mouth and spoke, saying, ‘ That’s right enef, that 
es! There ain’t no use a gainsayin’ on it; but semhow, that there 
Old Providence hev been agin me all along, he hev! Whoi, last year 
he mos’ spailt my taters, and the year afore that he kinder did for 
my tunnips, and now he’s been and got hold o’ my missus! But,’ he 
added, with a burst of heroic faith and devout assurance, ‘I reckon 


wow 


as there’s One abev as’ll put a stopper on ha, if ’a go too fur! 
Dr. Jessopp appears to believe that the speaker looked upon “ Pro- 
vidence ” as the Devil, or at least as an Ahriman, whom Ormuszd 
would defeat ; but we are inclined to question that. It is next 
to impossible ever to extract or to frame a consistent theory out 
of popular superstitions, but we would ask Dr. Jessopp to 
observe carefully whether his peasantry do not in their hearts 
believe that the world is entrusted to some great being who very 
often muddles things, and above whom stands the ultimate Ruler, 
wkom they call habitually not God, but “the Almighty.” We 
should be sure that this was true, but for a doubt whether the 
poor folk do pot intend by “ Providence” Destiny, or the 
general and unintelligible scheme of things, and place their 
“ Almighty ” above that. Of their profound belief in angels, 
as beings actually serving the world, there are many evidences, 
though, of course, not so many as of their belief in and recoil 
from personal devils, who, in the strange loneliness of their 
labour, of which Dr. Jessopp speaks, they often believe they see. 
Will Dr. Jessopp pardon us, if we ask him to re-examine his view 
of the regular East-Anglian address “ bor,” before he again uses 
it. He will write it “ baw,” saying, “ O Jemmy, baw!” and soon. 
The word is certainly “ bor,” and almost as certainly a contraction 
of “neighbour,” the other view, that it is a rough form of “ boy,” 
being contradicted by the constant use of * boy,” with its usual 
pronunciation. And will he, just for once, use his extraordinary 
power of exciting confidence among the most reticent people in 
the world, to ascertain to what extent and to what degree the 
Norfolk people of the fields are Necessitarians ? We once had 
strong reason for believing that, in the neighbourhood of 
Norwich, Necessitarianism as a definite creed had taken the 
strongest hold of the people, and underlay their Christianity as 
completely as the same idea underlies both Hindooism and 
Mahommedanism.—Jews will read with great anger, and other 
people with great interest, another paper by Mr. Goldwin 
Smith on their position in the world, which, however, con- 
tains very few new facts. Mr. Smith evidently believes that a 
bad time is coming for the Jews, that the world will not long bear 
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their habit of exploiting all Christian races. He is even in- 
clined to believe, as we see with some amazement, that the 
practice of circumcision, the perpetual reminder of tribal dis- 
tinction, may be prohibited by law. Is it not possible that the 
battle, if there is one, may go the other way? Mr. Goldwin 
Smith should get hold of the files of the Jewish organs pub- 
lished in Keenigsberg between 1878 and 1881, and see what 
they themselves think on that point. We are told, on good 
authority, that these papers contain some of the most extra- 
ordinary dreams of Jewish ascendancy in Europeintheimmediate 
future ever published to the world. Mr. Shaw-Lefevre gives 
a most interesting, though rather technical account of the great 
buildings which the Government has in hand for London, making, 
en passant, the odd mistake that London is not a manufacturing 
town, whereas it is by far the greatest manufacturing town in the 
world; and Mr. Morley gives his latest view of Irish politics. It 
is substantially that the Irish people do desire Home-rule, and 
will, sooner or later, get it, unless large measures of local self- 
government are conceded. We entirely agree in his proposals, 
but we do not yet despair of reconciliation; and do not believe, 
as he evidently does, that the Irish can foree Home-rule by 
some form of resistance which shall not, if we understand 
him, be insurrection. He may be right, but the history of 
the world is not on his side. We do not much in 
General Roberts’s paper on the Army, which is, in the 
main, a plea for the retention of a few older men among 
the private soldiers, and for the better pay and management of 
non-commissioned officers. The latter advice is, we believe, ac- 
cepted, but the difficulty of following it is in all armies exces- 
sive. The plain truth of the matter is that a good non-commis- 
sioned officer is worth, in civil life, double any wages we can give 
him; and that unless we can pay him, as we do the commissioned 
officer, in honour, he willalways be difficult to retain. Pensions 
might do it, but a seasoned serjeant lives as long as an old 
woman who has bought an annuity, and the “ dead-weight” is 
the first difficulty of every Exchequer. 
also remember that when every private is educated, as must 
shortly be the case, the effect of making promotion to the stripes 
slow, as must happen if the noncoms. are tempted to remain long, 
will be by no means entirely beneficial. Lord Ebrington’s paper 
on Irish agriculture is dull, though instructive. He touches too 
many subjects and gives too many figures, and will not have 
half the attention he would have secured, if he had confined 
himself to proving his main suggestion, that owing to bad farm- 
ing and exhausting farming, holdings in Ireland are worth less 
than they were twenty yearsago. ‘The question of the actual 
condition of arable land in Ireland needs more investigation 
than it has received. 

Mr. Escott, the new editor of the Furtuightly, has got to- 
gether a number of most interesting papers, though they do 
not all quite fulfil the promise of their titles. We should like, 
for instance, very much to have heard Mr.'T. M. Healy's account 
of the “Trish Parliamentary Party,” but he tells us nothing 
about it. What he does. tell us is that, as the Irish want the 
whole time of Parliament for Irish affairs, English Members, 
by intruding English questions, are obstructing Irish legisla- 
tion,—which is a racy bit of impudence, but nothing more. He 
also tells us that the English have no “ loyalty ” to expect from 
the Irish, for “loyalty and self-interest are the same thing;” 
and that the Union can never be to Irish interest,—which is pre- 
cisely the point at issue. Ulstermen think it can. He further- 
more predicts that at the next election, especially with a new 
suffrage, there will be eighty Parnellites in the Commons, that 
the Cléture will, therefore, fail, and that the British will be 
driven either to grant Home-rule or to disfranchise Ireland, 
which will end in a terrorism that will bring America down 
upon England. Of course, it is assumed that England will be 
beaten, and that at last Ireland will be free. We do not 
see much evidence of statesmanship, or even of ability, 
in all this, though the article is well worth reading, if 
only for its tone of concentrated hatred against England 
and the English, a tone which forces Englishmen to ask 
two questions,—one, whether they have really justified it; 
and another, whether there may not be races, like indivi- 
duals, who can hate causelessly. It is curious to note that 
even Mr. Healy tacitly admits that rebellion in Ireland could 
not succeed without foreign aid. The men of 1848 held a 
nobler, though possibly a more inaccurate, creed. Sir B. Frere 
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General Roberts must 


gives us his view of “ The Future of Zululand,” which is briefly 
that the civilised Power will ultimately absorb the uncivilised, \ 











whether it likes it or not; and that the proper way to treat 

South Africa is the Indian way,—that is, to govern all we can 

directly, and the remainder through Residents. If we do not 

the Europeans in Africa will do the work much more harshly, 
subjugating part of the natives, and driving the rest backward 

to the Equator. The answer to that is that South Africa must, 

like every other dependency—India included—have a termina] 

limit, and that it is convenient to draw the line at the Tugela, 

It is no more a necessity for the English to manage Zululand 

than to manage Afghanistan, and the less either are heard of in 

the world, the better. The danger of the Colonists becoming anti- 

English, owing to disgust with English policy towards the 

natives, is more real; but Governments must run some risks, 

Prophecies on politics are seldom of much value, and it is at 

least as likely that something or other—possibly, gold—may be 

discovered in quantities at the Cape, and attract a swarm of 

settlers, among whom the men of Dutch origin will be lost, just 

as they were in New York. Of the two articles on Egypt, we 

prefer Mr. Wilson’s. Sir 8S. Baker only argues once more for 

the transfer of the Protectorate of Egypt from the Sultan to 

the Queen, the Sultan receiving nine millions, in exchange for 

his tribute; and the administration of the country through 

a British Governor-General and a nominal Khedive. Annexa- 

tion would be simpler than that plan, and exactly the 
same thing. It is Egyptian autonomy, not the Khedive’s 

throne, which the British Government, even if Protector, 

would endeavour to preserve. Mr. Wilson’s paper, though 

pessimist to excess, brings out in strong colours the dangerous 

financial position of Egypt, where “ half the land of the Delta” 

has passed to foreigners; anda taxation equal to a pound a head 
is required merely to pay the interest on loans, only half of 
which were received; while none, in Mr. Wilson’s judgement, 
were spent in any way that could benefit the people. He 
appears to believe that, with a debt of £5,500,000 a year, a 
revenue at the utmost of £8,000,000, and a trade of only 
€20,000,009 in all, the sums drawn from Egypt will ultimately 
produce collapse, in the shape of the extirpation of the 
He should add that the nominal revenue is not 
extracted from the villagers by the 
foreigners, chiefly German Jews, who farm the taxes 
in the rural districts. Mr. Wilson believes that a re- 
duction of taxation by fifty per cent. is the first necessity of 
Egypt, to enable the people to recover from their exhaustion. 
Lord Carnarvon gives us an eloquent eulogium upon Lord 
Falkland as the statesman of morality, and defends his ulti- 
mate departure from the high ground of moderation into 
partisanship, by the argument that he had discerned that the 
Constitution was in danger. That may have been true—nay, 
was true—but the Constitution might have been defended by an 
impartial mind as strongly as by a mind avowedly overwhelmed 
by a sense of coming danger. Lord Carnarvon’s peroration on 
the blessings we enjoy in England is a fine one, but open to the 
answer that they are cordially felt only by the rich. It is a little in 
the tone of Carlyle, who, having to praise the aristocracy, selected 
as his subject of his eulogy their “cheery stoicism,” a virtue 
which may belong to them, but is not difficult to practise on 
£10,000 a year. The sketch of the late Professor F. M. Balfour, 
by Professor Moseley, is far too technical for magazine readers; 
and Mr. Myers’s criticism of Natural Religion, though excellent 
as a criticism, is deficient in interest, though we may quote 
from it this fine passage :— 

“Tf the belief in a life to come should ever regain as firm posses- 
sion of men’s mind as of old, that belief will surely be held in a 
nobler fashion. That life will be conceived not as a devotional exer- 
cise nor as a passive felicity, but as the prolongation of all generous 
energies, and the unison of all high desires. It may be that till we 
can thus apprehend it, its glory must be hid from our eyes, Only, 
perhaps, when men have learnt that virtue is its own reward, may 
they safely learn also that that reward is eternal.” 


people. 
equal to the sums 


Ts not the belief that the next life will be a “ passive felicity ” 
already passing away? It would seem to be, for we recently 
heard a High-Church clergyman declare that no such idea as 
the passive felicity of Heaven had ever been taught in any 
Christian Church. Every one has already read the paper on 
the Opposition, “ By Two Conservatives ;” and there is an excele 
lent account of some aspects of American public life, by Mr. 
sryce. It is too eulogistic, Mr. Bryce entirely underrating the 
value of politics as the only universal school of altruism. 

The Contemporary tends to become too exclusively religious. 
Theology is the study best worth studying, but there are other 
studies, and the conductors of the Contemporary have, this 
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month, nearly forgott them. Of the nine essays, five are 
theological, one on “ Progress and Poverty,” social, and only 
three on other subjects. Mr. J. Seymour Keay repeats his 
belief that we are “ spoiling the Egyptians,” and again demon- 
strates, with a mass of figures and facts, his original thesis, 


namely,— 

«1, That a Debt of about £90,000,000 has been imposed on Egypt, 
by European speculators, in consideration of which ouly about 
£45,500,000 were even nominally received. 2. That all the money 
received has already been repaid by Egypt, together with interest at 
Gper cent. 3. That nevertheless, even under the reduced terms fixed 
by the Khedive’s Law of Liquidation in the year 1880, the people of 
Egypt have still to pay annually about 8 per cent. interest on the 
amount of money actually received and repaid, and that this burden 
has to be borne substantially in perpetuity, as no sinking fund exists 
for the reduction of the greater part of the debt. 4. That, with the 
exception of £16,000,000 spent on the Suez Canal, no part of the 
£45,500,000 above mentioned has been spent in the improvement of 
the country, the whole of the remainder having been lost or paid 
away as interest, and that, consequently, the annual abstraction from 
the country of something like half its revenues, in payment of in- 
terest, without a return of any kind whatever, is an object diametric- 
ally opposed to the good of the Egyptian people. 5. That the Euro- 
pean Control was established solely to carry out the above injurious 
object.” 

The only rider needed is that while this was the French object 
in the Control, the English object in joining them was to pre- 
vent their obtaining a separate sway, which, among other evil 
results, would have made the tyranny worse than ever. We 
cannot feel interested in Professor Max Miiller on “ the truthful- 
ness of the Hindoos,” the object of which is to show that the 
authors of the Hindoo Scriptures reverenced truth. We dare 
say they did, though Munoo declared it meritorious to lie, 
in order to save a Brahmin; but would the Professor declare 
that, because Christianity teaches chastity, and Neapolitans are 


Christians, therefore Neapolitans are chaste? The account of 


“An Alsacian Manchester” and its benevolent institutions, 
one of the best of which is a public cooking establishment 
for workmen, is interesting; and certainly they appear to 
be needed, if the best workmen earn only 15s. a week, and 
the master may keep his factory going night and day. Mr. 
R. 8. Gundry relates clearly, though a little dully, the 
steps which have led the French to take possession of Annam, 
and states, what we do not think is generally known, that the 
remonstrance of the Chinese through the Marquis Tseng, and 
their very clear hint that they held themselves to be protectors 
of Annam, induced the French Government to surrender 
the fortress of Hanoi, and to enter upon what the Débuats styles 
une politique débile. The French do not mean to extend their 
Indo-Chinese Empire at the cost of a war with China. The 
most interesting papers are, however, the two first, M. Jules 
Simon’s most Jucid sketch of the anti-religious character of 
recent French educational legislation, which he considers, very 
justly, anti-Liberal ; and the Dean of Shanghai's paper—how 
ever did Shanghai get a Dean ? he must be the only one in Asia— 
on the progress of the British Clergy in the last seventeen years. 
He declares that in 1864, when he left England, the Evangeli- 
cal section of the Church was still in the ascendant; that 
preaching was much duller, and has, in fact, been wonderfully 
raised in tone; that parish work has become far more ardent 
and more varied ; and that the work done by the Ceremonialists, 
who sometimes “ would make of the Bible a book of sacred 
etiquette,” has been most successful. He doubts, however, if 
there be not a backwater running under it all, asks if the 
Ritualists are not driving away the intellectual, and dreads 
the decay of the Broad-Church spirit in the Clerical Order 
The paper, to be useful, should have entered into much more 
detail, but it isa very suggestive one. Miss Cobbe’s “ Progressive 
Judaism” we have noticed elsewhere, and we can only call 
attention to Canon Farrar’s very pleasant and sympathetic 
memorials of Dean Stanley, full of anecdotes of his catholicity 
of thought, his unending kindliness, and his deep devotion to 
what he deemed true Christianity. 

Blackwood is lively this month. Besides “'The Ladies Lin- 
dores,” it contains a paper on “ False Coin in Sacred Hermen- 
eutics,” which makes us ask if Blackwood also is becoming 
heretical, and sitting at the feet of Professor Robertson Smith ; 
a bright sketch of Baghdad, a decayed city, but still containing 
150,000 inhabitants, who enjoy at least one luxury unknown else- 
where in the East,—a perfect freedom from bugs. The dry heat 
kills them out, and they are replaced by the sandily, a venomous 
little insect, who bites the foot, and causes a painful sore. Still, he 
lets one sleep in peace. “Sketches from the Dutch Seaside” are 
bright, though thin; and in “Jewish Tales and Jewish Reform,” 





we come suddenly upon a whole body of new information. So far 
as we know, no account of the Grand Rabbi of Sadagora, in 
the Bukovina, a Jewish teacher, reverenced by three millions of 
’ ) 
his people in Eastern Europe, and known as far as Bokhara, has 
ever reached the West. He declares himself to be of the House of 
David, which, however, expired with the Princes of the Captivity, 
and claims some special relation to the Most High. His “oracular 
responses ” are sought for on all hands, and have brought to his 
family vast wealth, which is lavishly displayed in his house. 
Driving there in a “handsome barouche” belonging to the 
Rabbi, “with coachman and groom in caftan and curls,” the 
writer was taken to,— 

“A large and gorgeously upholstered apartment, where heavy em- 
broideries, handsome funiture, and costly decorations attested the 
wealth of the owner. Here I sat and conversed for some time, before 
the great Rabbi himself made his appearance, preceded by two func- 
tionaries, who ushered him in with great respect, all rising and remain- 
ing standing, very much as though in the presence of royalty. The 
trays upon which the refreshments were shortly afterwards served, 
and the vessels which contained them, were of solid gold, and the 
whole establishment was conducted upon a scale of opulence and 
grandeur for which I was totally unprepared. The Herr Gross Rab- 
biner himself was a man with a white beard, apparently between 
sixty and seventy years of age, who conversed intelligently on the 
subject of the condition and prospects of the Russian Jews; but as I 
did not call on him in order to test his powers of divination, my visit 
did not enlighten me on that point. What I did desire to substantiate 
was the fact of his influence, and of that I have obtained indisputable 
evidence. That it is widespread, there is also little doubt. Quite 
recently I fell in with a Rabbi from Palestine, where he habitually 
lives. I found that he was conversant with »ll the incidents of my 
visit, and he assured me that the influence of the Rabbi of Sadagéra 
was as great in Palestine as in Russia, and extended to Bokhara, to 
which country be was then himself bound.” 

The Rabbi's personality is not, however, described. 

There is little in Maenillun, except a curious paper by Mr. 
Grant Allen, on the pedigree of wheat, which, he says, is a 
degraded or rather an adapted lily ; and not much in the Cori- 
Lill, but the conclusion of the vivid monograph on Miss Edge- 
worth, a mournful essay on the “ Decay of Literature,” which 
is more probably only a pause between two outflows; and a 
paper by Mr. Proctor, showing that when the comet now visible 
is absorbed in the sun, if it ever is, it will be absorbed piece- 
meal, and do us no manner of harm. The comet, however, Mr. 
Proctor admits, will be back with us in avery few months, 
possibly before the end of the year; and if it is back then, in the 
opinion of Professor Piazzi Smyth, its arrival marks some great 
event at hand, possibly the beginning of a new dispensation. The 
Astronomer-Royal for Scotland, indeed, affirms that “nothing 
so important to mankind has occurred before throngh eighteen 
hundred years, at least, of astronomical history,”—which is, to 
say the least of it, a startling assertion, even if he only means, 
as he may, that the absorption of a comet in the sun has never 
been observed before. Some of us will live to see that, but 
not, we fear, any new dispensation visible on earth. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—<——— 
ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOKS. 
The enterprise and rivalry of publishers are such, that there is a 





danger of Christmas, with its modern shower of gift-books, cards, 
and annuals, coming not once a year, but once a month. It is, no 
doubt, altogether useless to make any further protest against a 
growing practice, which is caused by the strain of competition, and 
by which, in many ways, the public is benefited. There is, however, 
one little matter which we would point out, as a just cause of com- 
plaint. Ordinary people who are too busy to be on the outlook for 
“literary announcements,” have been in the habit of expecting the 
new volumes of the magazines or illustrated periodicals they take in 
regularly, to begin, like the New Year itsclf, with the 1st of January 
But we now find some publishers announcing such volumes to com- 
mence three, or even four, months before Christmas. They wish, of 
course, to satisfy their consciences in a small way, by seeming not to 
antedate Christmas, after all. But do they never think of the poor head 
of the family, whom the exigencies of these days of swift running and 
swifter reading compel, in order that he may be abreast of the times, 
not only to take in the Nineteenth Century or the Fortnightly for 
himself, and Cornhill or Good Words for his wife, but some “ fashions” 
monthly for his daughter of seventeen, and at least a couple of “ own 
papers” for his younger children of both sexes? It is bad enough 
that he should have to keep some five or six magazines going, but his 
annoyance will be rendered almost intolerable if, as will probably be 
soon the case, they all begin their “ new volumes” in different months. 
Is there no hope of a return to the old-fashioned system, at least in this 
little particular? No blame, of course, on this score can attach to the 
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first annual volume of Art and Letters, edited by Mr. J. Comyns Carr, 
provided its publishers (Messrs. Remington and Co.) continue as they 
have begun. So far as size of type, beauty of paper, and general 
“ oet-up” are concerned, it would be difficult to imagine a more 
handsome gift-book of the drawing-room variety than this volume. 
The illustrations of Art are very attractive and very varied, includ- 
ing representations of all types and eras“of painting, sculpture, and 
architecture. Nothing, for example, could be better or bolder in 
their way than the specimens given of the very different arts of 
Fortuny and Millet, of the military painters, and of the bas-reliefs on 
the remarkable archway of the Stanga column, in Cremona. Mr. 
Comyns Carr has done well so far, and taking the whole of his 
year’s “output” into account. But two hints may be given him. 
He would do well, for the sake of the general interest of his 
magazine, to avoid a very long series of articles on any particular 
subject ; thus, even that on the military painters flags somewhat. In 
the second place, his department of “ Letters’? most emphatically needs 
strengthening. Why should he not have a few more essays, either 
grave or gay ? As for the fiction, there is too much of it, to begin with ; 
much is weak, and even in what is good there is a tint or a taint, some- 
times of Mr. Swinburne and sometimes of “ Ouida.”—Mr. Comyns 
Carr has, indeed, a good deal yet to learn from The Magazine of Art 
(Cassell and Co.), which, owing to its size, should, perhaps, be de- 
scribed as the smaller contemporary, rather than the rival, of Art and 
Letters. The yearly volume of this magazine also is before us, and 
we have to repeat with emphasis, what we said last year, that it isa 
very valuable gift-book indeed. Its literary excellence is certainly not 
lessthan its artistic grace. The articles to which are appended the well- 
known initials “ W. E. H.” are uniformly fresh in the best sense, even 
although they sometimes suggest strenuosity, rather than strength. 
There isa paper by Mr. R. L. Stevenson on that wonderful old Bagster’s 
“Pilgrim’s Progress,’ with illustrations, which is at least equal to 
anything this most piquant of present-day essayists has ever written. 
It has all the best qualities of his lighter work, while the gravity of 
the subject has had a chastening effect upon that self-consciousness 
of his which often proves very irritating, even to his admirers. We 
doubt if the “ secret,’ or abiding charm, of Bunyan was ever 
made more plain than it is in this sentence,—“ Throughout his best 
and worst, in his highest and most divine imaginations, as in the 
narrowest sallies of his sectarianism, the human-hearted piety of 
Bunyan touches and ennobles, convinces, accuses, the reader.’ It 
is impossible to do more than mention a few of the specimens 
of art given in this volume. We have been particularly struck with 
“ Abandoned,” from a humorous picture by Heinrich Rasch, of a 
fashionable fribble, deserted by some roguish lady companions ; 
‘Luther at the Diet-of Worms,’’ from the picture by Delpérée ; 
“Canossa,” from the powerful work of Cluysenaar; and the 
illustrations given of the work of Mr. Beard, an American 
humourist, who certainly deserves to be better known than he is. 
Sir Roger de Coverley, a reprint from the Spectator (S. Low 
and Co.), is a dainty little gift-book. The adventures of 
Addison’s gentle hero lend themselves readily to the work of the 
illustrator, and certainly the artist on the present occasion, Mr. 
Charles O. Murray, has not spared himself. There is hardly a page 
of the book that has not a representation of Sir Roger, or of one or 
other of his friends, in some attitude or adventure. Mr. Murray has 
also obtained considerable success in reproducing the humour of 
Addison. The frontispiece, ‘“ Sir Roger and the Widow,” is good, and 
“ Will Honeycomb” strikes us as in every sense a “speaking like- 
ness.’ But the portrait Mr. Murray gives of “the Widow” is not 
very attractive, and suggests a Dutch ‘ mevrouw,” rather than an 
“angelick creature.’ There is a decided woodenness, too, in the 
representation of the scene at the death-bed of Sir Roger. At the 
same time, it should not be forgotten that this sad dénovement was 
itself rather forced. Sir Roger did not die a natural death. Addi- 
son, by his own confession, killed him, because his colleague had 
introduced him into questionable company, and so had grossly out- 
raged the original conception of the character.——Cities of the World 
(Cassell and Co.), Vol. I., by Edwin Hodder ; and Sea Pictures Drawn 
with Pen and Pencil (Religious Tract Society), by James Macaulay, 
may be mentioned together, as combinations of good art and good 
letter-press, and as containing a considerable amount of useful in- 
formation, conveyed in an entertaining way. The citics described by 
Mr. Hodder in his first volume are Constantinople, New York, 
Alexandria, Venice, Ainsterdam, Melbourne, Paris, Rotterdam, Boston, 
and Vienna. We are somewhat disappointed with Paris, perhaps, 
because it must be exceedingly difficult to put so old a story 
in a new way. The accounts, however, of Constantinopl-, 
Boston, and Venice are remarkably good, and that of Amster- 
dam is a model of condensation. The illustrations, mostly taken, 
we presume, from photographs, are abundant and character- 
istic. It is, perhaps, enough to say of the Sea Pictures that they 
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have been selected by the careful editor of that excellent magazine 
the Leisure Hour. 
the sea, its prose and its poetry, its harvest and its history. 


Here we have the geography and the geology of 
The 








work, we have no hesitation in saying, has all the merits of school 


book and all the attractions of a Christmas one.——Somewh; 
are > at 
similar in character, though possessing also some of the character. 
istics of a guide-book, is Our Sea-girt Isle, by the Rev. Jabez Marat, 
(T. Woolmer.) Perhaps this might be best described as a lavish] , 
illustrated précis of the county guide-books of England. od 
forty-five chapters, Mr. Marrat travels over all England, fr " 
5 A 2 ‘om 
Middlesex to Northumberland, noting the chief places of interest 
and making them more vivid to the reader by illustrations, These 
last are neat, and the accompanying descriptions are not overdone. 
The “Sea-girt Isle” is a misnomer, however; Mr. Marrat should 
remember that the sea does not form the northern boundary of England 
proper. In The Phynoderee, and other Legends of the Isle of Man, 
by Edward Callow (J. Dean and Son), we seem to have a return to 
the oldest kind of Christmas entertainment. Publishers, now-a-days 
appear to believe, with Emerson, that the true “spiritual” is the 
“real r at all events, they have abandoned the myth and the fairy-tale, 
for stories of adventures which “ ought to have happened, if they did 
not.” But The Phynoderee may well be reckoned as a relief. Besides, 
Mr. Callow has done well to rescue from oblivion some very pretty 
Manx legends. He writes well, and has a considerable vein of humour: 
and the grotesque illustrations he gives will be much appreciated by 
children, and even by their seniors. The Foreign Freaks of Five 
Friends, by C. A. Jones. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.), though it ig 
really a narrative of an autumn tour in Germany, Switzerland, &e., 
may be placed in our present list, on account of the numerous and 
sometimes amusing illustrations. There was nothing very remark- 
able, much less melodramatic, in the “ freaks’’ here recorded. Still, 
the story, such as it is, is told with sprightliness. There is, perhaps, 
rather too much abont eating and drinking, and how to do both 
economically ; and some references to hotels have the look of 
“ advertisements.”——-We may also reckon in our list Journalistic 
London, by Joseph Hatton (S. Low and Co.), on account of 
the portraits it gives of a number of worthy and hard-working 
men amongst us, who are better known to the public in the 
spirit than in the flesh. Most of them are good, but some, 
notably that of Mr. John Morley, seem to do but scant justice to 
their subjects. Books which profess to lift the veil of anonymity 
are seldom satisfactory, and Journalistic London is certainly not 
an exception to the ordinary rule. Even to the uninitiated reader, it 
will be plain that certain writers and journals get an undue amount 
of the author’s rather embarrassing attentions. The book is, 
substantially, a reprint of a series of articles contributed to an 
American magazine. Mr. Hatton has made some corrections on his 
original papers which were unquestionably needed. Stories of 
adventures for boys of the kind with which Jules Verne and the late 
Mr. W. H. Kingston achieved such success, are now a recognised 
feature of the “gift”? season. Among writers of such, a foremost 
place is now occupied by Mr. G. A. Henty. We have already 
two volumes of his before us,—Facing Death, a Tale of the 
Coal Mines, and Under Drake's Flag. (Blackie and Son). Both 
are good, in different ways. Under Drake’s Flag, however, 
suggests too much the idea that Mr. Henty has “got up” the 
Elizabethan period in a somewhat hurried fashion. He is at home 
in a story of the present day, like that of Facing Death. The boy- 
hero of the narrative, Jack, alias “ Bulldog,” and a girl named Nelly 
Hardy, whom he does not marry, are well drawn. Some of the incidents 
and dangers that are associated with a miner’s life, such as a 
strike and an explosion, are described with a vigour which here and 
there remind one of ‘That Lass o’ Lowrie’s.’’——In the King’s 
Name, by George Manville Fenn (Blackie and Son); The Son 
of the Constable of France, from the French of Louis Rousselet; 
and Red Cloud, the Solitary Sioux, by Lieutenant - Colonel 
Butler (S. Low and Co.), are also much to be commended, 
for easy flow of narrative and abundance of _ illustration. 
Occasionally, M. Rousselet’s account of the adventures of the sup- 
posed son of the outlawed Bourbon who fell at the storming of 
Rome seems to halt somewhat, but the historical painting involved 
in numerous passages is careful. Mr. Fenn almost always writes 
pleasantly, and his narrative of the adventures of Hilary Leigh among 
smugglers and Jacobites is fully up to his usual mark. Colonel 
Butler’s Red-Indian story is powerfully told, and the interest of tite 
reader in the history of the Sioux’s search for vengeance, until it is 
baflled by the nobler punishment of Providence, is sustained from 
beginning to end of the book.x——The Children’s Pastime, by Lisbeth 
E. Séguin (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co.), is a book of short 
stories, abundantly illustrated, and written in the style which has made 
the author's name so deservedly popular. Some of the fashioas 
represented in the illustration look out of date, however; thus, one 
lady of the present day is represented as having a portentous and 
vulgar “chignon.”’ We may close this notice with a commendatory 
word of three annuals which we have received: Sunday Reading for the 
Young (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co.) ; and the Boys’ Own Annua 
and the Girls’ Own Annual. (Leisure Hour Office.) Some of the 
illustrations in the two last are as lifelike as anything to be found 
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t in magazine literature. The “girls,” however, that read 
| devoted to them must surely be well up in their teens, 

st have reached the “ long-dress”’ stage of existence. At all 
ot nage are expected to be interested both in the sentimental 
ee that precedes marriage, and the prosaic household economics 


that follow the honeymoon. 
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Thompson (A. R.), Russian and English Dialogue:, l2mo......... (Triibner) 59 
Whately (M. L.), Behind the Scenes, er 8¥0 .00..0.00...cceccecceceeee ... (Seeley) 36 
When Papa Comes Home, 12mo we secskesisdneiuis adam <escacbuacasc scl an an 
White (F. A.), English Grammar, 12mo uF (CG. K. Paul & Co.) 20 
Wilson (J.), The Gazetteer of Scotland, 8vo .........00...... 0. (Johnsten) 76 
Yonge (C. M.), Love and Life, 1 vol. er 8vo0..................... (Macmillan & Co.) 60 





‘ORIGINAL DESIGNS, 
FAST COLOURS. 
From 9d per yard. 


HINDLEY’S 
| WALL PAPERS AND CURTAIN STUFFS. 
Cc H I N T Z ES. C. HINDLEY and SONS, 


290 to 294 434 OXFORD STREET, W. 





LIBERTY'S |=?" 3,anr cueretns gurers ax 
AND TOILETTE FABRICS. 
PURE FINISH, INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS, 
OSLER’S 


R NOVEL IDEAS IN 
COLOURS. 
7 East India House, ) REGENT STREET, W 
All PATTERNS POST FREE. | & Chesham House, § iGED SET, W. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND 


LADIES’ AUTUMN COSTUME 
LIBERTY’S 
FABRI C S » _ EASTERN AND EUROPEAN DESIGNS, 
CHINA SERVICES. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 7 
MORSON’S PREPARATIONS OF 
Highly recommended by tie 
P E P N Medical Profession for 
As Wine, in Bottles, at 3:, 5s, and 95; | N D iG E S T | 0 N 
Lozenges, 2s 61 and 43 6d; Globules, 2s, N . 
ach. 


3s 6d, and 63 6d; and Powder, in 1 oz. Bottles, at 4s e: 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 


The popularity Pepsine has acquired as almost a specific for chronic dyspepsia, 
indigestion, &c., is due to the fact that it is the nearest possible production of the 
active principle of the gastric juice of the stomach. Unfortunately, like all other in- 
ventions of a like nature, Pepsine has been not slightly discredited by the spurious 
manufactares that have been issued from time to time; it is therefore necessary 
as a guarantee of its efficacy to see that each bottle bears the maker's name, 


MORSON & SON, Southampton Row, Russell Square, London. 








DEATH. | 
Ress.—At Holly Lodge, 159 Upper Lewes Road, | 


ASTBOURNE.— 


JAMES DOBLE, an experienced and success- 


The Rey. aie TEWTON HALL, Fleur-de-Lis Court, 


Fetter Lane, E.C. Winter Course of Lectures 


Brighton, on the 27th ult., in her 95th year, Mary, | ful Tutor, RECEIVES a FEW BOYS. Practical | and Classes. On SUNDAY, November 5th, at $p.m., 
widow of the late Rev. John Ross, M.A., Minister | instruction iv Electricity, Magnetism, and Chemistry, | Introductory Address by Mr. FREDERIC HARRI 
of the Parish of Crawford, Lanarkshire, N.B., and a3 well as in all Public-School Subjects. Terms, 105 | SON. All Lectures and Classes free. 


the beloved mother of the Rey, A. J. Ross, D.D., guineas.—Address, Hartfield House. 


Vicar of St. Philip’s, Stepney. Sosa 





EMORIAL to DR. PUSEY. 








ISS HILL and MISS OCTAVIA 

HILL RECEIVE a FEW PUPILS at their 

own House, 14 Nottingham Place, London, W. The 

course of study includes the usual branches of 

English, the Elements of Physical Science, Modern 

Languages, Latin, Music, and Drawing. Inclusive 
terms, Kighty Guineas a year. 


4 WwW ALTHAM 


HOUSE, 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 

The Misses CRAWFORD (Daughters of the late 
Rev. J. R. Crawford, M.A., of Great Berkhamsted, 
Herts.), RECEIVE a limited number of PUPILS. 
Thorough Education. Excellent visiting Masters. 
Resident foreign Governess. Good School of Art. 
Pupils prepared for Cambridge Local Examinations. 
Home comforts.—Highest references given. 


EIGHTH DIVISION OF PROFITS, Dec:, 1881. 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 





HE Bonus Addition to each £1,000 assured amounts, on an average, to £86 7s 6d for the 
five years, carrying proportionate annual increase till death, if happening before the 


next division. 
Not less than 500 policies still on the 


Society’s books have received in all Bonuses 


sufficient to commute all Premiums subsequent to 1881, leaving unaffected the right to 


participate in future Bonus. 


The Valuation of Liabilities has been framed on the stringent data of “Institute” 
Mortality ; 3 per cent. Interest; reserve of all future Loading. 


TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the Earl Cairns. 


The Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, Lord Chief 
Justice of England. 

The Right Hon. the Lord Justice 
Baggallay. 


John P. De Gex, Esq., Q.C. 
Frederick John Blake, Esq. 


| J. Parker Deane, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. 
| 
| William Williams, Esq. 


The Invested Assets exceed Two Millions. Nine-tenths of the Total Profits belong to 


the assured. 


Policies Indisputable: the Conditions most liberal in every particular: Guaranteed 


Surrender values. 


Claims paid immediately on proof of death and title. 


The detailed Bonus Report, Parliamentary Accounts, &c., forwarded on application. 


Offices: 10 Fleet Street, F.C. 


E. A, NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


There will be a MEETING of CHURCHMEN on 
THURSDayY, November 16th, at three o’clock, at 20 
Arlington Street, W., to consider the best form of 
Memorial to Dr. Pusey. The Marquis of Salisbury, 
K.G., Chancellor of the University of Oxford, will 
preside. , 

The L-rd Bishop of Oxford, the Lord Bishop of Ely, 
Earl of Carnarvon, the Dean of St. Paul’s, Ear! 
Beanchamp, Canon Liddon, Right Hon. Sir J. R. 
Mowbray, Bart., M.P., Right- Hon. A. J. Beresford- 
Hope, M.P., Archdeacon D-nison, and others have 
promised to attend. 

Tickets of admission, and any information, may be 
obtained from 

JOHN W. BUCHANAN RIDDELL, Hon. Sec. 

65 Belgrave Road, S.W. 

‘NO PARENTS and GUARDIANS 

INTERESTED in EMIGRATION. — Most 
desirable COUNTRY HOMES in AMERICA for Gen- 
tlemen’s Sons, with Gentlemen Farmers. £20 to £50 
per annum.—A. G. BRADLEY, Deanery, Westwinster. 


JREPARATION for the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS, ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
&c.—The BEACON, Sevenoaks—F. RITCHIE, M.A. 
(Oxon.), J.S. NORMAN, M.A. (Cantab.) Special terms 
for Sons of Clergymen. 





UDLEY PROPRIETARY SCHOOL 
for GIRLS (Limited).—An ASSISTANT- 
MISTRESS will be WANTED, for January. Good 
History essential. Salary to bezin at £100.—Applica- 
tions, with copies of testimonials, to be sent, not later 
than November 14th, to the HEAD MISTRESS, 51 
Hagley Road, Birmingham, 
b mes AY.—A PHYSICIAN, living 
in a large house, sheltered situation, with ex- 
tensive grounds, is anxious to receive into bis family 
a DELICATE PATIENT, for the Winter.—WOUOD- 
LANDS, Torquay. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON 
(for LADIES), 43 and 45 Harley Street, W. 
The HALF-TERM for the College and School 
begins on MONDAY, November 6th. 
The Rev. Canon Farrar’s Course of Lectures is 
postponed. 
|G foghegerrye or BOOKS and TRACTS 
} may be had at the BOOK-ROOM of the 
BRITISH and FOREIGN UNITARIAN ASSOCIA- 














| TION, 37 Norfolk Street, Strand, London. Catalogues 
‘ sent free 
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] 
OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE, Cooper's Hill, Staines. 

This College has been recently placed on a new 
basis, and the advantages afforded by it as a training 
institution for those who purpose adopting the Civil- 
Engineering profession in India or elsewhere, are now 
offered to all persons desirous of following tue course 
of study pursued there. 

A number of Students, not exceeding 60, will be 
admitted to the Collece in September, 1883. Candi- 
dates for adm‘s ion must, on July Ist, 1883, be over 
17 and under 21 vears of age, and must give satisfac- 
tory proof of their having received a fair general 
education, 

The Secretary of State for India wili offer 13 
Appointments in the Indian Public Works Depart- 
ment for competition among the Students entering 
the College in September, 1883, at the termination of 
their prescribed three years’ College course, that is, 
in the summer of 1886. The Secretary of State for 
India will farther offer Two Appointments in the 
Indian Telegraph Department among the same 
Students, after two years’ course of study, that is, in 
the summer cf 1885. 

In the event of there being more candidates for 
admission than the College can re eive, the prefer- 
ence will be given to qualified candidates according 
to dates of application for admission. 

For all futher particulars, spply by letter only to 
the Secretary, Public Works Department, India 
Office, $.W.; or to the President, Royal Engineering 
College, Cooper’s Hill, Staines. 

JULAND DANVERS, Serretary, 
Public Works Departiment. 
Tidir Office, October 26th, 1882, 














{DGBASTON HIGIE SCHOOT for 

GIRLS, Limited.—WANTED, for JANUARY, 
an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS, to teach French and 
German.—Applications, with full particulars of age. 
certificates, and previous experience, and copie 
testimonials, to be sent to the HEAD MISTRESS, 
280 Hagley Koad, Birr am, not later than 
WEDNESDAY, November 15th. 


elias oe 
SCHOUL., 

The Governors purpose 
MASTER of the above School 

The scheme of the Foundation provides that the 
Heid Master shall be a Graduate of some University 
in the United Kinzdom, ani that he shall receive a 
fixed yearly stipend of £159, and also a further or 
other capitation payment caleniated on such seale, 
uniform or graduated, as miy be fixed from time to 
time by the Governors, at the rate of not less than 
£4 nor more than £6 a year for each boy in the 
Senior Department, and of not less than £2 nor more 
than £4 for each boy in the Junior Department. 
The new scheme for the administration of the Founda- 
tion came into operation on June Zot, 1ss2. 

Tue School was broken up and the boys dismissed 
in Deeember, 1880, and a new building has subse- 
quently been erceted, with suitable 3 rooms. 
‘here is no Master’s residence attached or belonging 
thereto. 

Applicants for the office are requested to send their 
them applications, accompanied by testimonials as to 
character, &e., before December Ist next, addressed 
to the undersizned, from whom copies of the scheme 
(price 1s each) can be cblaued 

It is particularly reqnested that applicants will not 
canvass the Governors, either pe: ‘ly or by letter. 

WATKINS and SON, Solicitors to the Governors. 

20 Wood Street, Bolton, 
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HEAD 


appointing a 














Sutton 


( . RAMMAR SCHOOL, 
Valence, Kent. Founded A.D, 1576, 
A VACANCY in the Heal Mastership of this 


School having been occasioned by the resignation of 
the Kev. J. D. KINGDUN, M.A., who retires at 
Easter, the Court of the Worshipful Compiny of 
Clothworkers, as Governors, will shortly proceed to 
appoint a Head Master, He must bea Member of the 
Church of England, a Graduate of one of the Univer- 
sities of the Unitcd Kingdom, dify qualified to 
discharge the duties of the ollice, and his ave mu-t nt 
exceed forty yeays on December 3ist next. The fixed 
stipend is £200 per aunum, exclu-ive of the Fonnder’s 
Endowment (£26 13s 4d—imore or less), ‘here are 
good School Buildings—three Boarding Houses, and 
other accommodation for 60 Boarders, free of rent; 
and there is a sum of £113 6s 814 payabe in aid of the 
salary of one Assi-tant-Master, A capitation of £6 
per aunum will be paid by the Governors for each of 
the Foundation Day scholars, and £3 per auunm for 
each Day Scholar not on the Foundation. Six Ex- 
hibitions to the Universities or other plices of higher 
literary, scientific, or technical edueation have been 
attached to the School by the Governors. Sutton 
Valence is beantifally situate in a healihy part of 
Kent, midway between Maidstone and Stapleliurst, 
where there are first-class railway stations. Other 
particulars may be obtain d, by qualified applicants, 
of OWEN ROBERTS, M.A., 
Clerk to the Governors, 

Clothworkers’ Hall, Mincing Lane, London. 

Candidates are particularly requested to refrain 
from applying personally tothe Governors, unless and 
until informed of their having been nominated as 
selected Candidates. ‘The Governors will proceed to 
make final selection in January next. Applications 
should be made in writing by December 6th next at 
latest, accompanied by suitable references and testi- 
monials, not exceeding six in number, 















ape he dad COLLEGE. — 
i In DECEMBER NEXT, there will be an Ex- 
amination for FIFTEEN FOUNDATION > CHOLAR- 
SHIPS, of the valne of £30 per aunum each, tenable 
with any other Scholarship, except House Scholar- 
ships, during continuance at the School. These 


Scholarships are contined to the Sons of C ergymen, 
being nominces of Life Governors.—Ap;ly to the 
BURSAR, ; 


fNHE TEMPORARY HOME _ for 

LOST and STARVING DOGS.—NOTICE is 
HEREBY GIVEN, that a GENERAL MEETING of 
Members of the Society will be held at Three o'clock, 
on FRIDAY, November 10th, 1882, in the Larze Room 
of the R.S.P.C.A., at 105 Jermyn Street, St. James’s, 
to consider Proposals to be then and there made :—(1.) 
For the construction on the spare ground of the 
premises of a suitable Refuge for Cats, as boarders 
or otherwise. (2.) For the construction of suitable 
Kennels on the said spare ground for Dogs, as boarders. 

O-tober 18th, 1882. By orde™, 
THOMAS SCORBORIO, Manager. 


i JPSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCTA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, 
on receipt of two stumps, or in quantities it the rate 
of 10s yer 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 
whom Subseriptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 
East, S.W. 


| ONDON HOSPITAL TRAINING 
4 SCHOOL for NURSES, Whitechapel, E. 

Increased accommodation having lately been, pro- 

al vacancies for Ladies who 

mselves of the unrivalled oppor- 

instruetion in Medierl and Surgical 











my 
tunities 


for 
Nursing which the 800 beds of the London Hospital 


Probationers are received on payment of 
One Guinea a week, inclusive of everything but 
washing, for periods of three months. There are 
also several vacancies for Probationers, who, if ap- 
pointed after a month’s trial, will be paid £12 for 
the first year, and £20 for the second. 

he Nursing Lectures are given every Wednesday, 
at&p.m. Ist Course, On the General Detuils o! 
Nursing,’ by Miss Liickes, Matron to the Hospital, 
commencing in August. 1Course, ‘On Elementary 
Anatomy and Surgical Nursing,’’ by Frederick Treves, 
Ksq., F.R.C.S., Assistant-Surgeon to the Hospital, 
commencing November 8th, 1882. 38rd Course, *On 
Elementary Physiology and Medical Nursing,’’ by A. 
Ernest Sansom, Esq., M.D., F.R.C.P., Physician to 
the Hospital, commene'ng in March, 1883, 

A limited number of Ladies admitted, on payment 
of Half-a-Guinea for each Course.—For further par- 
ticulars, apply to A. H. HAGGARD, Secretary. 


pr sent. 











LE RACOMBE.—The ILFRACOMBE 
HOTEL, on the verge of the Atlantic, with the 
mild winter climate of western Devon. Rooms facing 
south, overleoking the Hotel gardens, specially fitted 
for winter use.—Apply to MANAGER, 


aaa IRONMONGERY 
and GENERAL 
HOUSE FURNITURE. 
Fender Frames, | 
Marble ditto, 
Fire-irons, 
Stoves and Ranges, 
Chimney-Pieces, 
Gasaliers, | 
Cloeks and Bronzes, 
Kitchen Utensils, H Repairs, 
Lamps, i Replating. 
Range, Gas, and Hot-water Work. Estimates free. 
The most extensive assortment of Farnishing Lron- 
mongery, &e., in the Kingdom, arranged in 30 large 
Show-rooms. 
kK LECTRO-SILVER PLATE. 
4 Highest Quality. Will wear Twenty years as 
SILVER. 
Table Spoons and Forks, per doz......£1 10 0 
Dessert Spoons and Forks ,, ..... 1 2 0 
Tea Spoons “ % 014 0 


C UT LEERY; WARRANT HED: 
/  Wandles Riveted, Blades Finest Steel. 
per doz. De’s’rts 
38-inch Table Knives, Ivory Handles.. ts 
t-inch ditto. to balance 183 
t-inch ditto, fine Ivory......... 368 25: 
Colza Oil, 3s Od; Kerosine, pure water-white, ls 


per gallon. 
W BURTON 


ILLIAM Ss. 

sends Catalogue gratis and post paid. It 
contains uvwards of 805 Elustrations of his unrivalled 
Stock of General Furnishing Lronmongery, Cabinet 
Furniture, Bedsteads, Bedding, &e., with Lists of 
Prices. 

SPECIAL TERMS with reference to CREDIT, 
88 (late 59) Oxford Street, 1, 14, 2, 3, and 4 Newman 
Street, &. 


Baths, 
Bedsteads, 
Bedding, 
Furniture for 
Sedrooms, 
Dining-rooms, 
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| UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to Freneh Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and Cv., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


RUPTURES. 
berth MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS.—Is allowed by upwards of 500 

medical men to be the most effective invention for the 
treatment of hernia. The use of a steel spring, so 
often hurtful in its effects, is avoided, a soft bandage 
being worn round the body, while the requisite re- 
sisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and 
PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and 
closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn 
during sleep. A descriptive circular, with testi- 
monials and prices, may be had of the manufacturers, 
WHITE'S MOC-MAIN PATENT LEVER TRUSS 











CO., Limited, 228 Piccadilly, London, (No Agents.) 








a 
NTEW MAIL SERVICE to AUS 
LN  TRALIA and NEW CALEDONIA or 
Mauritius). —COMPAGNIE des MESSAGER RE 
MARITIMES. London Agency, 97 Cannon Sooo 
E.C. Under contract with the French Govern me 
for conveyance of mails to Melbourne Sydne — 
Noumea, calling en route at Port Saia’ Suez borg 
Réunion, Mauritius, and Adelaide, the Messa i 
Maritimes Company will despatch their steamers howe 
Marseilles (vid Suez Canal) every 28 days, as tellowse 
Tons, H-p, 
3,825 6 
Caledonian 4,990 


On Thursday, 23rd Nov., 1882. Natai 
On Thursday, 21st Dec., 1882 











r ae 600 
On Thursday, i8thJan.,1883 Melbourne: Bi 
On Thursday, 15th Feb., 1883 Saghalien eed a 
On Thursday, 15th Mar., 1883 Sydney 4,000 6 
On Thursday, 12th April, 1883 Salazie 1,000 600 

And so on every 28 days, 7 
Manvitius | Adelaide Melnouene |S 
Mauritius | Adelaide | Melbourne | Sydney | w. 
Dee. 15 | Jan. 2 Jan, 4 Jan. 7 = ay 
Jan. 12 | Jan. 30 | Feb. 1 | Feb. 4 | Feb. 19 
Feb.9 | Feb.27 | Mar. 1 | Mar. 4| Mario 


é 
And so on every 28 days. 

On the 9th of November, a corresponding steamer 
(the —— be despatched from London, tikin 
cargo for all destinations as above, by transhi 
at Murseilles, on board the Natal. +e 

For freight and iusnrance apply to the G ympany’s 
loading brokers, Messrs. Gellatly, Hankey, Sewell 
and Co., Manchester, Liverpool, Gl isgow, Antwerp, 
and 109 Leadenhall Street, E.C. a 

For passage*, plans of the steamers, and generalin. 
formation, apply to the Company’s London Agency, 
97 Cannon Street, E.C. ; or the West End Sub-Ageney. 
51 Pall Mall, 8.W.; or to the corre:pondents, Messrs. 
Gellatly, Hankey, Sewell, and Co., 101 St. Vincent 
Street, Glasgow, and Mes:rs. G, H. Fletcher and Co 
Mersey Chambers, Liverpool. ” 

* Passengers securing their berths in London are 
entitled to the free conveyance of their bazzage to 
Marseilles hy steamer from London, or overland as 
explained in the handbooks. 

Rates of passage-money from Marseilles :—To 
Manritius and Australian ports—First-class, £65. 
second-class, third-class, £22 16;:. To New 
Caledon Fir ass, £75; second-class, £60 ; third. 

] ~ ecial return tickets issued for first 
















class, £2; 4s 
and second-class. 


UNION 
OF AUSTRALIA 
LIMITED. 


Established 1837. 


BANK 


? 


Paid-up Capital ae £1,500,000 
teserve Fund is aaa ae £8530,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

rc RAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

: BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
or colleetion, 

DEPOSITS at INTEREST are received at this 
Office, for fixed periods, the present terms for which 
are 4 per cent. for one year, 45 per cent. per annum 
for two years and upwards, 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.0, 


ASSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL Kinpbs. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE, 
ASSURANCE AGAINST FATAL ACCIDENTS AT SRA, 
ASSURANCE OF EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
the Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
Accidents of all kinds. 
he Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL anp RESERVE, £240,000. 
MoperatTe PREMIUMS, 
Bonus ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTER FIvE YEARS, 
£1,700,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, 
or 8 Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross, Lendon. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. _ 
“pt ELAS, UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine, 
Capital Fully Subseribed ... ew £2, 500,000 








Capital Paid up... we ea ee ies 250,000 

Life Funds, in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders, exceed ae me ae 3,000 

Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... 1,050,000 


Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, K.C. 
West-End Offices—8 Pall Mall, London, 5.W. _ 


H@NIX FIRE OFF:CE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


ality. 
ae JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. _ 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 

IRKBECK BAN K=— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
Current Acconnts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balauces, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand, fhe Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase anu sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 

application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 

March 31st, 1880, 
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THE NEW BOOK SEASON.—NOTICE. 





Many Thousand Volumes of the Best Books of the New Season are already in Circulation at 
MUDIH’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases ; and ample Supplies are provided of all the 
Principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. 








SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, AND UPWARDS, 
ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF VOLUMES REQUIRED. 


BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


Prospectuses Postage Free on Application. 





CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE FOR NOVEMBER. 


New Edition, now ready, post free, cn. application. 


#,* All the Books in Circulation and on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained, with the least possible delay, 


by all Subscribers to 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
Branch Offices.—281 REGENT STREET, and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 








NO END OF WORRY SAVED H E ANTISTYLOGRAPH | ue LONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. 


(Hrarson’s Patent). Is a pen and inkstand | James’s Square, S.W. 





by sorting your Letters and Papers into in one, for the Pocket or Desk. - 
_ ee : aes ZEAE } PresipENT—LORD HOUGHTON, 
’ MHE ANTI-STY LOG R APH | ViCE- PRESIDENTS. 
STONE S (He ARS N's PaTENT); Pocket Size, 286d; Desk | : tight Hon, W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
PATENT Size, 33s 6d; is a Penholder, carryinga nivbe Lpe nand | His Grace the Lord ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN. 
sufficient ink for many hours’ coutinuons writing. E. H. BUNBURY, er nS ng TENNYSON, Esq. 
BOXES Is ready for instant use without adjustment. ” 
Pens, non-corrodible and changeable at p’easure, " Sel HOU GHTON. me 
price 1s per box. iE arl of CARNARVON. | Earl of ROSEBERY. 
AND CABINETS. Anti-Stylograph, fitted with Gold pen, iridium- The Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient 
pointe 1, price 193 6d. ; and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 


Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee 


3.--The Anti-Stylograph is not a point-writer, u ) Z 
of £6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are 


but a “trae pen, with nibs, fine, medium, or broad, 


Full Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue of 





Stone’s Patent Index Letter Files, Pigeon Holes, | to suit all writers. | allowed to country and. ten to town members, 
Solicit or’s Form Cases, Music Boxes and Cabinets, &c., May be had of all Stationers. Wholesale only of Reading-rooms open from Ten to Half-past Six. 
sae the Sole Licencees, Catalogue, 1875, price 163; to Members, 12s. 
of all Stationers, or post free from THos. Dr La Rur and Co., London. Supplement (1875-80), price 53; to Members, 4s. 
* Prospectuses on application, 
HENRY STONE, “pictur” BANBURY. LDRIDGE’S BALMof COLUMBIA | ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
z sig Established Sixtv Years. } 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It pre- Gold Medal, Paris, 1878. First Award 


and Medal, Sydne y, 1880 ; Melbourne, 






F I S H E R 9 S From Dani “he and the = Lagoa jeg Sleanses iss] 
rom Dandriff ; Restores when ing off ; Strengthens ia rae ee 
. ind | FRY’S Preys CAkacas cocoa. 


Weak Hair; C s Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
GLADSTONE BAG. Me so aches to pr nk wien used for Children **A most delicions and yaluable 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold ' article.’’—Standard. 
: aEOT TRA VE . pa by all Chemists and Perfamers, 3s 6d, 63, and Ls, 
THE PERE ECT TRAVELLING BAG. 23 We sllin ms mony Street, Aa yndon, W.C ” . PURE COCOA ONLY. 
~ FISHER’S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER |} ~ RYS CC CO A EXTRAOT 
TZ Ayticl Petone, , d 7, £ A 
lt hy daa ees | i JOWAY’S PILLS. — HAL ALE | COCOA re Strietly Ee. ”—_W. W. Stoddart, 
r NSTITUTIONS.—When the human frame has | B.1.C., F.C.S., City Analyst, Bristol. 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE. : 
FISHER, 186 STRAND. | cesomcs, or necloch, then there Fills will work 
: Urections wrapped round each bor, Holoway's Pils | BLAIR’'S GOUT PILLS, 
JOSE PH GILLOTT S exert the most exemplary tonic qualiti s, in all those | are Chain aa Weamnsce 


FIFTEEN PRIZE MEDALS 





cases of nervous depre ssion in which the vital powers | 
> TO have become so weakened, that tke circulation has | y y ayT 
STEEL I EN ». been rendered languid and unsteady. They improve | FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
the appetite, strengthen the digestion, regulate the The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 






GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


gentle aperients. The Pills. are | cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 
and all habits, A patient writes : These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
ur Pil Is, to be valued, requir e only to be known. | yso, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
’ 








MAPPIN AND WEBB'S | iy cont Fete Re tote any vital part 
ELECTRO-SII VER \T E me,”’ { Sold by all Chemis sts, at Is 13 d and 2 s 9d per box. 
4 4 LA 4 " —— $$ — sepuethinuainentiin — 
MANSION- “grey .DINGS, OXFORD ST., POSSESSING all the PROPERTIES of the FINEST ARROWROOT, 
LONDO W 





REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


A INDEED, are | the EFFECTS of 
MPLOUGH’SPYRETICSALINE IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, avd in- 


vigorating to the Constitation. Sold by Chemists, For the Nursery, the Family Table, and the Sick-Room. 
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THE EPIC OF HADES, ETC. 


NOTICE.—A New and Cheaper Edition of The POETICAL 
WORKS of Mr. LEWIS MORRIS, Complete, in 3 vols., 
with Portrait, is ready this day, price 5s, each volume. 
Vol. I. contains SONGS of TWO WORLDS, Vol. 11. 
contains The EPIC of HADES, and Vol. III. contains 
GWEN and The ODE of LIFE. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO.,1 Paternoster Square. 


THE PARCHMENT LIBRARY. 


NOTICE.—A NEW VOLUME, in the above Library, entitled 
SELECT LETTERS of PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY, 
Edited, with an Introduction, by RICHARD GARNETT, 


is ready this day, limp parchment antique, price 6s ; vellum, 
7s 6d. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES. 
THE WONDERFUL AND UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS OF THESE WATCHES OVER ALL OTHERS 
SUBMITTED FOR COMPETITION AT THE PHILADELPHIA, PARIS, AND SYDNEY EXHIBITIONS, 
TOGETHER WITH THE OFFICIAL RECOGNITION OF THEIR MERITS RECEIVED FROM 
GOVERNMENTS AND IMPORTANT CORPORATIONS, AND NUMEROUS 
TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL CLASSES, STAMP THEM 
AS UNEQUALLED. 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, in Silver Cases, Crystal Glass, £3 33. 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, in Silver Cases, Keyless Action, £4 4s. 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES for BOYS, Strong Silver Cases, £3 33, 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, in 18-Carat Gold Cases, £8 8s. 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, (Gold Cases, Keyless Action, £12 12s, 


HENRY W. BEDFORD, 
AGENT FOR THE WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 
67 REGENT STREET, NEXT DOOR TO THE ST. JAMES’S HALL. 
The New Illustrated Price List Post-free. 





“ASK FOR 
LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT 





CAUTION.—Numcrous inferior and low- 
riced substitutes being in the market (some- 
nee accompanied by misleading analyses), OF MEAT. 
purchasers must insist on having the Com- *,* In use in most households throughout the 
pany’s Extract, which, for flavour and kingdom, 
clearness, is pronounced by all competent An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids. 
authorities to be the best. PECULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILI1Y 
AND WEAK DIGESTION. 


Ask for the Licbhig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 








KINAHAN’S 


“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
LL PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 


WHISKY. The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 
SAUCE, 








LEA AND PERRINS’ 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Signature, thus— 
LEA and PERRINS. 


*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 





ALL WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DR. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. The smell is 
pleasant and reviving, and relieves headaches. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, Dr, DUNBAR, 
care of Meesre. F. Newbery and Sone, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.0. 











ee 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, IN 3 VOLS. 


A Golden Bar. By the Author 


of “ Christina North,” “ Under the Limes,” & 


Red Ryvington. By William 


WESsTALL, Author of “ Larry Lohengrin,” &e 


Second Edition of The Brandreths, 


By the Right Hon. A. J. B. Brresr 
M.P., Author of ** Strictly Ted Upe e Hore, 


Gabrielle de Bourdaine. By 


Mrs. Joun Kent SPENDER, 


I Have Lived and Loved. By 


Mrs, Forrester, Author of “ Viva,” « Mignon’? 
&e, Next week, 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


Now ready (One Shilling), No. 275. 

HE CORNHILL MAGAZIN 

for NOVEMBER. With Illustrati a 

GEORGE DU MauRIER and W, Smatu. ie 

CONTENTS. 

Damoctes. By the Author of ‘For Percival.” (With 
an Illustration.) Chap.18. Dick’s Promise. Qhap 
19. News of the Eastwoods, 4 

Miss EpGewortH. Part II. 

THe MENACING COMET, 

A Corner oF DEvon. 

A GAELIC HELEN. 

A Roman Penny-a-LINER IN THE Exc HTEENTE’ 
CENTURY. 

Tue Decay oF LITERATURE. 

BACK FROM THE Roan. 

No New Tune. (With an Illustration.) Chap. 16. 
Maternal Influence. Chap. 17, Nellie spends an 
Exciting Day. 

London: Sm1tTH, ELpER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place, 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
NOVEMBER, 1882. No. DCCCV. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS, 
Tne Lapres Linpores.—Part VIII. 
FALSE Corn In SACRED HERMENEUTICS. 
THE Factor’s SHOOTING. 
BAGHDAD ON THE QUEEN'S BrirTHDAT, 
My Baru. By “J.S. B.” 
EXPERIENCES OF A NAVAL OFFICER IN SEARCH OF 
THE ‘ Erra,’ 
SKETCHES FROM THE DoutcH SEASIDE. 
RESEMBLANCES IN LITERATURE. 
JEWISH TALES AND JEWISH REFORM 
Tue LATE CAMPAIGN. 
WitiiAm Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. : be ea 
TT! E QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 308, is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS, 
1. Henry ERSKINE AND HIS TIMES. 
2. THE SPEAKER’S COMMENTARY AND Canon Cook. 
3. GREEK SCULPTURE. 
4. VAUBAN AND MODERN SIEGES. 
5. THE NEw RELIGION oF NATURE. 
6. Fish SupPLY OF LONDON. 
. OXFORD UNDER THE PURITANS. 
Ten YEARS OF ITALIAN PROGRESS. 
9. Dr. Pusty AND THE CHURCH. 
10. JUSTIFICATION OF LorD BEACONSFIELD'S POLICY, 
JoHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 
Twelfth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS.—A Treatise on the only Suecess- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By Ropeart 
G. Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.S., &c., 5 Bulstrode 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 
London: C. MircHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. rte s SA ea 
By the AUTHOR of ‘JOHN INGLESANT.” 
Third Edition. Now ready, a Third Edition of : 
|= TEMPLE: Sacred Poems and 
Priva‘e Ejaculations, By Mr. GEoRGE 
Hereert. Fac-simi'e Edition, with L[utroductory 
Essay by J. Henry SHortuHouse, Author of ‘‘ John 
Inglesant.’’ Small crown, sprink!ed sheep, imitation 
of original binding, 5s; paper bourds, old style, 5s. 
T. Fisher Unwin, 17 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 


HE ART of the ARABS.—See the 
BUILDER (44, by post 444).—Antiguity of the 
Feyptian Vault ; View of the Courtyard of the Dam- 
sels, Sevil'e ; Saracenic Geometrical Tracery ; Designs 
for Birkenhead Town Hall, Brighton Throat and Ear 
Dispensary, and of Hastings Infirmary—Floods— 
Exhib‘tions—Conversazione, Architectural Assocki- 
tion—Genius of Wren, &c. —No. 46 Catherine Street, 
and all Newsmen. 


STEPHENS’ | 
WRITING & COPYING INKS. 


BLUE-BLACK WRITING FLUID, 
BLUE-BLACK COPYING FLUID, 
SCARLET INK FOR STEEL PENS. 


Also every kind of Writing and Copying Inks 
Marking Ink for Linen, Gum, Mucilage, &c. 








mat 





STEPHENS’ INKS of all kinds can be obtained 
of any Stationer in any Town in the United Kir 
dom and in all the chief Cities of the World. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth, 53. 


THE VISION OF THE EUCHARIST, 
AND OTHER POEMS. 


By the Rev. ALFRED GURNEY, M.A., 
Vicar of St. Barnabas’, Pimlico. 


Y has ever elucidated more happily 
mio ene ary eet or more glowing verse the 
or exp ful beauty of his theme—the Holy Eucharist. 
we not too much to say that many of his sweet 
lofty verses bring the reader into the presence of 
oot ‘holy calm’ which hangs around our altars.”’— 
viterory Shurchman. ; : 
«The Rev. Alfred Gurney has considerable poetic 
- and a more than ordinary depth of feeling...... 
baa the pieces are unusually thoughtful, and of 
pe a thoroughly Catholic spirit pervades them. 
at were only for the few notes at the end, some of 
en are very striking, the volume would be worth 
w esessing.”— Church Times. 
* These verses by the Vicar of St. Barnabas, 
Pimlico, are always smooth......A book of half-sonnets 
as new and not unhappy experiment.”’—Academy. 
“We heve before us a choice volume of poems...... 
We most heartily commend this graceful volume of 
poems to our readers.’—English Churchman. 
“Some very beantiful poems, breathiug a truly 
Catho'ic spirit Whether considered artistically or 
theologically, they are of high merit.”"—Morning Post, 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and C0., 
1 Paternoster Square. 


Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 

SPINOZA. Four Essays, by Professors 
J. Lanp, Kono Fiscuer, VAN VLOTEN, and 
Ervest RexANn. Edited, with an Introduction, 
by Professor W. KyiGut, of St. Andrews. 


Miss FRANCES COBBE’S NEW BOOK, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 61, 


The PEAK in DARIEN, and other 


Inquiries touching Concerns of the Soul and the 
Body. By Frances PowEr Copse, 


870, cloth, price 10s 6d. 


PROFESSOR EWALD’S JOB. Com- 
mentary on the Book cf Jor, with Translation, by 
the late Professor H. Ewatp. Translated from 
the German by the Rev. J. FREDERICK SMITH. 
Complete in one volume, 

Subscribers to the Theological Translation Fund 

Library receive this Volume for 7s. Prospe ‘tus, with 

Contents of the Series, post free on application. 


Fourth Edition, 487 pp., 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


SAMUEL SHARPE’S HISTORY of 
the HEBREW NATION and its LITERA- 
TURE. With an Appendix on the Hebrew 
Chronology. By SamvEL Suarper, Author of the 
“History of Egypt.” 


WILLIAMS and NORGATHE, 


14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; and 
20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 
“For woman is not undevelopt man, 
But diverse ; could we make her as the man, 
Sweet love were slain: his dearest bond is this,— 
Not like to like, but like in difference.” 


—TeEnnyson’s “ Princess. 
COMMON SENSE ABOUT 
WOMEN. 
By Colonel T. WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 
270 pages, crown 8vo, cloth, 2°, post free. 


“ His book is a treasury of practical wisdom....... 
Where all is so good, it is difficult to select anything 
as specially admirable; but the chapters in ‘ The 
Home’ may be mentioned as among the best.”— 
Spectator, 

“It has all the charm of Montaigne, with none of 
his egotism,” —Pictoviul World. 


London: W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO. 


Now ready, in demy 8vo, Sezond Edition, price 12s. 

INAL CAUSES. ‘Translated from 

the Second French Edition of PauL Janet. 

_ “A great contribution to the literature of this sub- 

ject. M. Janet has mastered the conditions of the 

problem, is at home in the literature of science and 

philosophy, and has that faculty of felicitous expression 

which makes French books of the highest class such 

delightful reading... In clearness, vigour, and depth 

it has been seldom equalled, and more seldom excelled, 
in philosophical literature.’’—Spectator. 

Edinburgh: T. and T. CLarx. 
London: HamiLtTon, ADAMS, and Co, 


‘a Now ready, crown 8yo, price Is. 
HE ELECTRIC LIGHT POPU- 
LARLY EXPLAINED. By A. Bromuey 
HoLmes, Assoc. M. Iust.C.E. With 32 Illustrations. 
This work is, first of a!J, a popular handbook, giving 
the general reader, who has little or no previous 
nowledge of electrical science, an explanation in plain 
language of the means used for producing the electric 
ight. But it is also intended as a practical cuide, to 
afford those who think of adopting this mode of illu- 
mination sufficient information to enable them to 
form an opinion as to the most suitable method for 
their purpose. 
Ondon; BemRosE and Sons, 23 Old Bailey; and 
Derby, 





NOW READY. 
A CHEAP EDITION (price 1s 6d) OF THE 


PARALLEL NEW TESTAMENT, 


BEING 
THE VERSION OF 1611 ARRANGED IN PARALLEL COLUMNS 
THE REVISED VERSION OF 1881. 


WITH 


Pearl 16mo. 


Cloth limp, red edges... ... 1s 6d. | Turkey morocco, limp ... 5s Od. 
Paste grain, limp, gold edges 2s Gd. a ee circuit ... 7s Od. 


Interleaved with plain writing paper for MS. notes, paste grain, limp 5s 0d. 
Also bound with the Old Testament portion of the Pearl 16mo Reference Bible. 
Prices, in various styles of bindings, may be obtained of all the principal Booksellers. 





Also bound with the Old Testament portion of the Pearl 16mo Reference Bible and 
‘Helps to the Student.” 


6s Od. 


French morocco, gold edges Turkey morocco, limp, red . 


gold edges ... . .. 10s 6d. 


Prices, in other styles of bindings, may be obtained of all the principal Booksellers. 


The Revised Version is the Joint Property of the Universities of Oxford and 


Cambridge. 


OXFORD : | CAMBRIDGE : 
Printed at the University Press. Printed at the University Press. 
London: HENRY FROWDE, | London: C. J. CLAY, M.A., and SON, 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE, | CARES Se wikkwogee PaEes 
7 PATERNOSTER ROW. 17 PATERNOSTER ROW 





OXFORD UNIVERSITY CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
PRESS. PRESS. 


Now ready. 
THE PARALLEL NEW 
TESTAMENT, 
GREEK AND ENGLISH. 
The Greek Text Edited by the 
Rev. F. H. A. SCRIVENER, M.A., LL.D. 


Minion, crown 8vo. 


THE PARALLEL NEW 
TESTAMENT, 
GREEK AND ENGLISH. 


Giving the Authorised Version, the Revised Version, 
the Revised Greek Text, and the Readings displaced 


by the Revisers, in parallel columns; also space for _ Cloth, bevelled boards , ca) 23s 6d. 
MS. Notes. Persian morocco, gold edges ... £1 Is Od. 
Turke rOCCO, gi ’! LS 
Cloth boards, red edges kat J veces see 12s 6d. a ea rae poe iy Pps # vighnagdiivn 
Persian morocco, antique a Se See OF N.B.—This Edition is printed on alternate pages 
Turkey morocco, boards... ... ... ... £1 5s Od, With the English Minion Edition, and corresponds 


with it page for page. 


t all Booksel'ers, : 
mae aerator May be obtained of all Booksellers 


London: HENRY FROWDE, 
Oxford University Press Warehouse, 
7 Paternoster Row. 


London: C. J. CLAY, M.A., and SON, 
Cambridge University Press Warchouse, 
17 Paternoster Row. 


MR. ODONOVAN’S BOOK OF TRAVELS. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Portrait, Maps, and Fac-similes of State Documents, price 354 


THE MERV OASIS: 
Travels and Adventures East of the Caspian during the Years 1879-80-81, 


Including Five Months’ Residence among the Tekkés of Merv. 





By EDMOND O’DONOVAYN, 
Special Correspondent of the Daily News. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “FOR PERCIVAL.” 
At all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post vo. 
A M O C L E 


By MARGARET VELEY, Author of “For Percival.” 


D Ss. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


COC KS’| FOR NEARLY A CENTURY 
ORIGINAL HAS BEEN THE BEST AND MOST ECONOMICAL SAUCE 
‘ FOR FISH, SOUPS, GRAVIES, &c. 
READING 


COCKS’ READING SAUCE induces appetite, accelerates digestion, 
whilst its delicious flavour is unequalled. 
SAUCE. 





See Charles Cocks’ Signature on a white ground across the Reading Arms 
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DR. SMILES’S WORKS. 
LIFE of a SCOTCH NATURALIST. 


Illustrated by Grorcr Rerp, R.S.A. New Edition. Post 8vo, 6s. 


**Mr. Smiles has, in a very charming and very beautifully illustrated volume, 
vescued the fame and character of Thomas Edward from oblivion as a most 
accomplished naturalist.’’—Times. ; 

“ Never has Mr. Smiles writ'en with more freshness and zest than in presenting 
tous the picture of this Palissy of naturalists. A noble lesson of unatiected 
humility here goes hand-in-hand with the lesson of self-help, and elevates it.”— 
Spectator. 

“ The biography of this remarkable man owes much of its charm to the manner 
in which Mr. Smiles has done his part as narrator. The unobtrusive way in which 
the story is told, and the pleasant style of the smooth and experienced pen, deserve 
more than a passing word of approval.”—Saturday Review. 


DUTY: with Illustrations of Courage, Patience, 
and Endurance. Post 8vo, 6s. 32 


SELF-HELP: with Illustrations of Conduct 


and Perseverance. Post 8vo, 6s. 


CHARACTER: a Book of Noble Character- 


istics. Post 8vo, 6s. 


THRIFT: a Book of Domestic Counsel. 


8vo, 6s. 


INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY: Iron Workers 


and Tool Makers. Post 8vo, 6s. 


The HUGUENOTS: Their Settlements, 


Churches, and Industries, in England and Ireland. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


LIVES of the ENGINEERS. Illustrated by 
9 Steel Portraits and 342 Engravings on Wood, 5 vols. crown 8vo, 7s 61 each. 

LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON. (Cen- 
tenery Edition.) Post 8vo, 3s 6d. 

ROBERT DICK, Baker, of Thurso, Geologist 


and Botanist. With Portrcit etched by Rajon, and numerous Illustrations, 
Crown 8yo, 123. 


Post 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





NEW EDITION, the NINTH THOUSAND, REVISED and ENLARGED, 
100 pages, 8vo, price One Shilling, post free. 


THOUGHTS ON THEISM 


With Suggestions towards a Public Religious Service in 
Harmony with Modern Science and Philosophy. 


“ Dealing with religious progress and advance, it contains matter and sugges- 
tions which should be read, especia'ly by members of Assemblies and all interested 
in the foundations of religion.’’—Glasgow Herald, 

“‘Tts pages are enriched with numerons extracts from the most eminent 
livines, metaphysicians, and scientists of modern times,’’—Shrewsbury Free Press, 


London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 


Mrs. OLIPHANT’S NEW STORY, sce 


9 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, No. 
for NOVEMBER. Price 1s. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 

. THE Wizarp’s Son. By Mrs. Oliphant. Chapters 1- 
An InpIAn FEstivaL. By Alma Strettell. 
THE PEDIGREE OF WHEAT. By Gravt Allen. 
. SHOOTING THE FaLis. By M. K. 
THE Porm oF Pentaur. By Margaret L. Wools. 
HoME-RULE UNDER THE ROMAN Empire. By G. T. Stokes. 
Heryrich HEINE: A PLEA. By Mrs. Magnus, 
. On History Acatn. An Address, delivered before the Historical Society of 

Birmiugham. By Professor J. R. Seeley. 












277, 
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MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


SECOND EDITION, now ready, of 
"TY ie @ La a rT ‘ yy - al x - co 
The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, for 
NOVEMBER. Edited by T. H. 8S. Escort, 
Tue Rerorm oF Ecypr. By Sir Samuel W. Baker. 
Lucius Carry, Loro FALKLAND. By the Earl of Carnarvon. 
THE FRENCH REPUBLIC AND M. GAMBETTA. 
THE LIFE AND Work OF THE LATE Proressor F. M, Batrour. By Professor 
H. N. Moseley (of the ‘ Challenger’ Expedition). 
E OF ZULULAND. By the Right Hon. Sir H. B. E. Frere. 
A New EIrreni 3y F. W. H. Myers. 
British AGRICULTURE IN 1882. By the Hon, G. C. Brodrick, Warden of 
Merton College, Oxford. 
THE IrRtsH PARLIAMENTARY Party. By T. M. Healy, M.P. 
Sipe Liguts ON AMERICAN PusLic Lire, By James Bryce, M.P. 
THE ELEVENTH PLAGUE OF Eeypr. By A. J. Wilson. 
THE STATE OF THE OpposiITION. By Two Conservatives, 
IOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 11 Henrietta Street, W.C. 


- SPECTACLES v. BLINDNESS. 


NE-FOURTH of those suffering from blindness or dimness 

of sight can trace the'r calamity to the use of common spectacles or lenses 
imperfectly adapted to the sizht. Mr. HENRY LAURANCE, F:8.8., Oculist Op- 
ticlan, PERSONALLY adapts his Improved Spectacles at 1 esidence, 3 Mndsleigh 
rardeus, Euston Square, London, d:ily (Saturdays excepted), ten to four. Sir 
JULIUS BENEDICT writes:—‘ I have tri:d the principal opticians in London 
without succe bnt your spectacles suit me admirably. The clearness of your 
l red with is reuly surprising.”” Dr. Bird, Chelmsford, 
n-Major, W.E.M., wr —‘*T could not have believed it possible that 
my sight could have been so much improved and relieved at my age, 82. I ean 
aow real the smallest print, although sutfering from cataract on the right eye.” 
Similar testimonials from John Lowe, Esq, M.D., J. P. Lynn, Physician to H.R. 4. 
the Prince of Wales; Ven. Archdeacon Palmer, Clifton ; Lieut.-Gen, Macmullen, 
Brentwood ; the Rev. Mother Abbess, 8. Mary’s Abbey, Hendon, and hundre js of 
others. Mr. Laurance’s Pamphlet, ‘Spectacles, their Use and Abuse,” post 
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SCIENCE MADE EASy. 
A MOST INTERESTING BOOK for WINTER EVENINGS 
Royal 8vo, 800 pages, cloth gilt, price 7s 6d. , 


POPULAR SCIENTIFIC RECREATIONS 
Natural Philosophy, Panella Geology, Chemistry, &e, 


ith about 900 Illustra ions, 
The Subjects treated of in this most entertaining work include 


hundred of others of equal value and interest :— Amongst 


Acoustics. Crystals. Geology. | 
Astronomy. Distillation. Heat. * | Tiueete, 
Atmosphere, Earth (The). Insects. |; Sea (The) 
Rallooning. Eclipses. Light. Sky (The). 
Botany. Electricity. ' Magnetism, | Sound, ~ 
Chemistry. Fungi, Natural History. | Stars.” 
Clocks (Mys-, Gases. Opties. Water 
terious). | Gravity. Optical Illusions. &e., ke 


“There is endless amusement and, let us say, useful knowledge comprehended 
in this work, and the profusion of illustrations is a feature of considerah| 
importance.’’—Hveter Flying Post. . 6 


London: WARD, LOCK, and CO., Salisbury Square, E.C. 


TPHE SCOTTISH REVIEW _ will be published on 

THURSDAY, November 16th.—-ADVERTISEMENTS intended for inser. 

tion cannot be received later than NOVEMBER llth. at 
London: ALEX. GARDNER, 12 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


G ROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY (Limited) 
NEW BOND STREET. . 
Subscriptions :—Two Vols., £1 1s per annum; Four Vols., £2 25 per annum: 
Six Vols., £3 3s per annum. Including the use of the German, French and 
Music Libraries. Free delivery once a week. ? 
Subscribers of £3 5s and upwards have use of the Reading Rooms, 
READING ROOMS, open on Sunday. Subscription, £2 2s a year, 
Including sitting-rooms, ladies’ tea-room, cloak-room, reference libr wry, smok- 
ing-rooms, and } rivate room. Subseribers to the Library of £333 and upwards 
are entitled to the use of the above rooms. 
For the convenience of Strangers and Visitors, Subscriptions for Three Months 
have — arranged, Prospectus on application. An inspection of the premises 
is invited. ; 





R OYAL SOCIETY for the PREVENTION of CRUELTY 
YX to ANIMALS, 

MONTHLY RETURN of CONVICLIONS (not including those obtained by 
bes Police or by kindred So-icties) obtained during OCTOBER, 1882, as 
ollews :— 
























HorRst#s........ Working in an unfit state... oe ake =F son 

— Beating, kicking, stabbing, &c. 33 

— Overdriving and overloading es 7 

_ Travelling (unharnessed) when lame $ 

_- Spurring severely ; i 1 

— Insufliciently fed when impounded 2 

— Dragging by neck when fallen 1 

— Docking tail aes F 1 

= Gingering | 
MULES AND 

Donkeys ...Working in an unfit state ... eos ove tee ow «C4 

_ Seating, kicking, stabbing, &e. . 

CATTLE .........Beating, kicking, stabbing, &e.  ... ‘ee 

_ Overstocking (distenied udders) ... 5 $ 

a Travelling when lame we ; « 8 

_ Breaking tail ; ‘ ‘ ; 1 

_ Travelli iuring parturition 1 

CATV BG scccssnss Beating, k g, stabbing, &e. 1 

— Conveying improperly 1 

SHErP ..... Travelling when lame ; 3 

Pigs Beating, kicking, stabbing, &e. 1 

— Zurying alive , 1 

-_ ying improperly l 

om r when lame 1 

Goats icking, stabbing, &e. 1 

Dous ing, stabbing &e. a 

— 1 

_ 1 

- 1 

aaa 2 

oo Burying ¢ : 1 

FowLs .........Wounding by tying legs tightly 3 

os Plucking while alive ‘3 1 

—_ Overcrowding in baskets 1 

Variovs ......Assaulting inspectors ‘ 1 

_ Refasing to produce a driver ; re ; 1 

_ Owners causing, inabove ... eee soe toe 87 

Total during October, 1882 370 


Total from January to September, 1882... 


Total during the present year , i ea . 8,757 
Fifteen offenders were committed to prison (full costs paid by the Society), 355 
offenders paid pecuniary penalties (penalties are not received by the Society), 4 
convictions were obtained in Metropolitan Courts, and 326 in provincial Courts. 


vite the cooperation and support of the public. Printed 
Anonymous 


The Committee in 
sneggestions may be had on application to the undersigned. 
complaints of cruelty are not acted on. 

No. 105 Jermyn Street, London. 


R EADING CASES for the “SPECTATOR.” 
v Price 2s 6d each. 
NW DISs & 


A S& ££ 3S for But 
Price 2s 6d each, 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


JOHN COLAYM, Secretary. 





POSITIVE GOVERNMENT SECURITY. 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


The most SIMPLE, SECURF, and EQUITABLE System of Life Assurance in 
existence, Assurers before December 3lst, 1982, will rank for one year's extra 
BONUS. 
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APOLLINARIS. 


jas a Gd to 


¥r.—34 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


“KARL SPENCER, K.G., 
Pres. International Med. Exhi- 
bition, August, 1881, referred 
APOLLINARIS as 4 
TYPICAL BEVERAGE, AP- 
PROVED by the FACULTY.” 

Sanitary Record, March, 1882. 


THE QUEEN OF 
TABLE WATERS,” 
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yessRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





This day is published. 


A TOUR in GREECE, 1880. By Richard 


Riry FARRER. With 27 Full-page Illustrations, by Lord Windsor. Royal 
Syo, with a Map, 2ls. 


This day is published. 


LAMBETH PALACE, and_ its 
IONS. By J. Cave-Browne, M.A., Vicar of Detling, Kent ; and 
ag Curate of Lambeth Pari a Chareh. With an Introduction by 
ihe ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, &vo, with INuminated Frontispiece and 
other Illustrations, pr.c: »2is, 


44 


Also Fifty Copies in 4to, priuted on hand-made paper, price 31s 6d. 


This dy is published. 


Tasso. By E. J. Hasell. — Being the 
I u Classies for English Readers”? Crown 8vo, 


gixteenth Volume of “ Foreiz 
Qs éd. 
This day is published, th: Fourth E,ition. 
The REVOLT of MAN. By Walter Besant. 
New and Cheaper Ex athens, crown 8yo, 35 6d. 
«The Revolt of Man’ is decidedly clever Tt is a happy idea, well worked 
out,and must ri ink amongst the best literary confections of its kind.”—Athenwum. 





love-story, carried on under conditions of freshness 

heart of many a novelist.”’—Globs, 

ce be fore 1 us has achieved a very remarkable 
aud by everybody who has the wit 

re andamn rent.’ ’—Suturday Re view. 





“The romance conta 
that will inspire envy in ti 

“The author of the satirical roman 
success The book, a 8 | 
to appreciate it, with a gr 

“A vivacious satire, sustained and wronsht out with exceptional ingenuity and 
point.” —Svofsman. 


ROUGH RECOLLECTIONS of MILITARY 


SERVICE and SOCIETY. By Lieutenant-Colonel BaLcarres D. WarpLaw 
Ramsay. 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 

“The yolumes are char 

These amusing volumes 









ed with anecdotes, some of them truly delic‘ous 
s we have said, replete with authentic and excellent 











anecdotes of persons great and sinall.”’—Suturday Roview 
“Tho brace of laughable stories whieh we shall now inti will recall Charle 
Lever’s merricst vein We can quote no more samples of Colonel Ramsay’s 


but must remark that they are all so uni‘ormly 
to ke in any sense the pick of his well- 


al recollections, 
selections ean lay no claim 
Spectator, 


strictly person 
good, that our 
stucked basket.”’— 


. 
The JEWS cf BARNOW. Stories by Karl 
Emit Franzos. Translated by M. W. MacpowaLL, Crown 8vo, 6s, 

“These stories deserve great praise.’’—Saturday Review. 

“We need hardly add, then, that its widespread popularity is deserved.”’—Ti mes. 

“A quaint series of Je wish tales, which have lost none of their qu: ‘intness: or 
interest in the English dress given them by M. W. Macdowall. Each story 
a cameo in fiction, and deals with Gilici ‘epes, Galic'an loves and vee de 
Galician men and women, peers, peasan tS, ¢ canals, A dashi ng style, pic 
turesque incident, and simple pathos, are attributes of both authors.”—World, 


The MINISTER’S SON; or, Home with 


Honours. By M. C. Streiimae, Anthor of ‘ Missing Proofs,” ‘* The ¢ 
of Invermoy,”’ &c. 3 vols. post 8vo, 253 6d, 
“The ‘ Minister’s Son’ is a novel of dcep and absorbing interest.’’—Scotsman. 
“Miss Stirline’s works are essentially national, nor is there any lack of 
picturesque local colouring. She paints the Highland scenery faithfully and 
forcibly ; sh» enters into the inner life of the Scotch and above all, she 
draws her typical Scotch characters with a spirited realism which leave little to 








trahams 


people ; 








be desired.”’—Ti mes. 
“This very charming novel.”—Vanity Fair. 
“A bright, natural, and attractive ctory.”—Echo. 


By FELL and FJORD; or, Scenes and 
Studies in Iceland. By FE. J. Post 8vo, with [lust 


= many } icturé 
»}e 


OSWALD rations, 7s 61. 





s and stories of social life in Iceland, and her chapters 















etches, arr od with mach skill and unnsual knowledge ; her 

ark: ably qniet an le isv, and bris cht w i hi rundereurrent of ee 

Her book ought to prove welcome to the more thoughtful class of tourists.’— 
Times. 

“She studi ic d the sagas of Iceland in their own hom i nd that js 
the Spec ial characteristic of her most agreeable and entertaining beok.’’—St 
James's Gazette, 

This day is published, Seventh Edition, carefully Revised. 
An ETYMOLOGICAL and PRONOUNCING 


DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Ine!nding a very Copious Selection of Scientifie, Technical, and other Terms 
and Phrases. Designed for Use in Seho ” and Colleges, and as a Handy 
Book for General Re'erence By the Rev. Jamrs Srormonta. The Pro- 


nunciation carefully Reviscd by Rev. P. UL. Pue.p, M.A., Cantab. Seventh 


Edition, Revised throughout. Crown &vo, pp. 800, price 7s 6d. 
“Ts altogether a marvel of comprehensiveness and accuracy.”—ILaper’s 
Magazine. 
“Should find a place on every library-table.”—Notes and Queries. 









‘ ’ ’ . 

‘Iti 1s, as many of our readers kt the very model of the dictiona ry reguired 
by students tis, so far as words go, a little brary of reference ; and th 
Whole presents itself in handy size.’’—School Bowrd Chronicle 

“ : ia fe 

This dictionary is admirable. The e tymolozical part espee'ally is ¢ood and 

a The work deserves a place in ey ry English school.’—Westminste 
te r 


WILLIAM I 





3LACKWOOD and SONS, Edinbur 





gh and London. 








MACMILLAN AND CO.’S LIST. 





A TEXT-BOOK of GEOLOGY. By Archibald 


Gritz, F.R.S, Director-General of the Geological Surveys of the United 
Kings tom. With numerous Illustrations, medium 8vo, 283, 


by this e omprchensive arrangement, every branc h of geology is brought 
under the attention of the reader. It will certainly step at once into the 
foremost rank among our standard text-books.”’—Atheneum, 


A NEW NOVEL. 
Mrs. 


LORIMER: a Novel. 


Mater. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 12s. 


A LITTLE PILGRIM 


Crown 8yvo, 23 6d. 


LECTURES on ART. Delivered in 


Support of the Society for Protection of Ancient Buildings. By Reap. 
Stcart Poore, Prof:ssor W. B. RicumMonp, E. J. Poynrer, R.A., J. Te 
MICKLETHWAITE, and WILLIAM Morris. Crown Svo, 4s 64. 


SPINOZA: a Study. By Rev. Dr. James 


Martineau. With a Portra't. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“A ve y faithfal tn pleisant a-count of the philosopher’s life, in some 
respects fuller thar y that has been yet published in England. It em- 
bodies everything th at is to be knowa, and the story—a somewhat meagre 
one, unfortunitely—could not be bett er to'd.”—Pull Mull Gazette. 


PROFESSOR CLERK MAXWELL, a LIFE 


of. With a Selection from his Correspondence and Oc onal Writ! Des + 
a Sket sachae his Contributions to Scie Salewn Osavedss. M.A, LLUD., 


By Lucas 


In the Unseen: 












mee, 





Professor of Greck in the University of St. Andrews ; and Professor sat 
GARNI “~; M. A., lite Fellow of St. John’s C , ege, Cambridze, &e. With 
Three Portraits eneraved on Steel, Colour | Plates, Illustrations, &c., 8vo, 183. 
“Those who desire to mike the aequaintance of one of the rarest and most 
orig-nal spirits of our time will read this biography.’’—Times. 
NATURE SERIES.—New Volume. 


CHARLES DARWIN. Memorial Notices. 


By Profes-or Huxtey, F.R.S.; G. J. Rowanes, F.R.S, Arncureanp GrrKrr, 
F.R.S. ; and W. T bear y ron Dyer, F.R.S. Re sprinted from Nature. With 
a Portrait, engraved by C. H. JRENS. Crown 8vo, 23 61. 

it pra He to be read by every one who honours the name of the foremost 
Englishman of this ce ntur y. cademy 





New I:sue, price ONE GUINEA. 


The LITERARY HISTORY of ENGLAND 


in the END of the EIGHTEENTH and BEGINNING of the NINE TEENTH 





CENTURY. by Mrs. OL_ipHant. New Issue. With a Preface. 3 vols. 
Demy 8vo, 21s. 

“She not only recalls to our minds the nares of many half- forg otten 
authors who were important enongh in their da 3" it what she ys about 





and over again is so 
will be read for its 


those who have been criticised and written ab mit over 
fresh and sparkling, and so just withal, that her book 


own sike, quite as much as for the faets to be found ia it.’’—Westminster 
Review. 


MILTON'S POETICAL WORKS. Edited, 


with Mer , Introduction, Essay on Milton’s English and 
Versific it on , by Professor Masson. Feap. Svo, lds, 


The TURKISH DEBT. REPORT on the 
ADMINISTRATION of the CEDED REVENUES in TURKEY. By EpGar 
Vincent (Member of the Couueil of Administration to the Ottoman Debt). 

Syo, ls. 
MACMILLAN’S 6s POPULAR NOVELS.—NEW VOLUME. 

LOVE and LIFE: an Old Story in 
Eighteenth-Century Costume. By Cuarntotre M. Yone@r. With Illustrations 

by W. J. Hennessy, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW PICTURE-BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


Mrs. MOLESWORTH’S NEW BOOK, 
ROSY. By Mrs. Molesworth, Author of 


Notes, and an 
3 vols. 


“Carrots,” “ilerr Baby,” &e. With Illustrations by Walter Crane. Globe 
8vo, 4s 6d. 
NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of * WITEN I was a LITTLE GIRL.” 


WHEN PAPA COMES HOME: the Story 


of Tip, Tap, Toe. By the Author of ‘* Nine Years Old,” “ Pansie’s Flour Bin,’ 
&e. With Ilustrations by W. J. He Globe 8vo, price 43 6d. 


nnessy. 


ESSAYS. By the late George Brimley, M.A., 


Librarian of Tririty C oso Cambridge E lited by W. G. Ciark, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Trinity C re, ¢ ‘amb, New Edition. Gl oe Sv, 5s 
CONTENTS Tennys on’s P.« Wordsworth’ 1 anil Criti- 
cism—Carlyle’s ~ a ; Ssmond”’ —W ilson’s 
** Noetes Ambrosia usitive Phi losophy ** &c 
“Tt has now nan in place as a wel rs | Heorary 1 ticism which the hasty 
crities of to-day would do well to study.”’—- 


FUNCTIONAL ELEMENTS of an ENGLISH 


, an EXAMINATION of the. Togethor with a New System of 
Kev, W. G. Wrieurson, M.A. Cantab. Globe 








remy. 


By the 


ARITHMETIC of ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


sy R. E. Day, M.A., Evening Lec in Experimental Physics at King’s 


College, London. Pot 8vo, 
TACITUS—The ANNALS. Edited, with 
M.A., Professor of Latin in 


Introductions and Notes, by G. O. Ho_prooxe, r 
Trinity College, Hartford, U.S.A. 8vo, 16s. (Maemillan’s Classical Library.) 


MACMILLAN’S ELEMENTARY CLASSICS.—NEW VOLUME. 


CAESAR’S GALLIC WAR, Book I. Edited, 


and Vocabulary, by A. S. WaLpote, M.A. 18mo, 1s 61, 





tur.r 





wth Notes 





London, 


MACMILLAN and CO., 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTON’S NEW 


ns 


LIST. 





HENRI DOMINIQUE LACORDAIRE. A 


Biographical Sketch. By H. L. Sipney Lear, Author of 
“ Christian Biographies,” &c. Crown 8vo. 73 6d. 


SUNRISE, NOON, SUNSET. {A Selection 


from Various Authors.| By H. L. Sipney Lear. 3 vols., 
uniformly printed with red borders, cloth gilt, 32mo, 1s each. 


AFTER DEATH: an Examination of the 


Testimony of Primitive Times respecting the State of the Faith- 
ful Dead, and their relationship to the Living. By Hersert 
Mortimer Lvcsock, D.D., Canon of Ely, Principal of the 
Theological College, and Examining Chaplain to the Bishop. 
Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


“The deeply interesting volume.”’—Church Quarterly Revi.w. 
** This comprehensive and scholarly book.”’—Guardian. 
“Few more helpful ‘ standbyes’ in these troublous times.’”’-—Church Ti ines. 


RULING IDEAS in EARLY AGES, and 


their Relation to Old Testament Faith. Lectures delivered to 
‘Graduates of the University of Oxford. By J. B. Moztry, D.D., 
late Canon of Christ Church, and Regius Professor of Divinity 
in the University of Oxford. Second Edition, 8vc, 10s 6d. 


ECCLESIA ANGLICANA. A History of the 


Church of Christ in England from the Karliest to the Present 
Times. By the Rev. Artuur CuArtrs JENNINGS, M.A., Jesus 
College, Cumbridge, sometime Tyrwhitt Scholar, Crosse 
Scholar, Hebrew University Prizeman, Fry Scholar of St. John’s 
College, Carus and Scholefield Prizeman, and Vicar of Whittles- 
ford. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of H. P. 


LIDDON, D.D., Canon Residentiary of St. Paul’s. Crown 8vo, 
3s 6d. 


LOGIC and LIFE, with Other Sermons. 


By the Rev. H. S. Hontann, M.A., Senior Student of Christ 
Church, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


* Some of thes¢ sermons are as powerful as any preached in th’s generation, 
and, indeed, full of genius, original thought, and spiritual veracity. Of the 
three first, it would be hard to speak in terms too high.””—Spectator. 

‘¢ The sermons are of such a character that it would be a pity if their worth 
were confined to those whose privilege it-was to hear them delivered.“—Church 
Review. 

“They are the result of much condensed thought, ard an earnest effort is 
made in them to present some of the central truths of Christianity in an aspect 
calculated to attract modern culture and modern spirit.’’—National Church. 


SERMONS PREACHED in TORONTO; forthe 


miost part in the Chapel of Trinity College. By GrorGe Wuitaker, 
M.A., Rector of Newton Toney, Wilts, formerly Provost of 
Trinity College, Toronto, and Archdeacon of York, in the 
Diocese of Toronto. Ciown 8vo, 5s. 


The APOSTOLIC LITURGY and _ the 
EPISTLE to the HEBREWS: being a Commentary on the 
Epistle in its relation to the Holy Eucharist. With Appendices 
on the Liturgy of the Primitive Church. By Jorn Evwarp 
¥retp, M.A., Vicar of Benson. Crown 8vo, 12s. 


| STUDIES in PHILOSOPHY, ANCIENT ang 


MODERN. By W. L. Courtney, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
New College, Oxford. 8vo, 12s. . 


Contents :—Ancient Idealism, Parmenides—Ancient Hedonism 
KEpicurus—The Failure of Berkeley’s Idealism—A Chanter in the 
History of the Word ‘‘Cause’—The New Psychology—The New 


The Hegelian Religion. 


The ANNUAL REGISTER: a Review of 


Public Events at Home and Abroad, for the Year 188] 
8vo, 18s. ' 


The ORGANISATION of the EARLY 
CHRISTIAN CHURCHES. Being the Bampton Lectures for 
1880. By the Rev. Epwin Harcn, M.A., Vice-Principal of St. 
Mary Hall, and Grinfield Lecturer in the Septuagint, Oxford, 
Second Edition, with Revised Notes and New Preface, 8vo, 103 6d, 
‘These lectures are incomparable for intellectual thought, historic research, 


ani masterly reasoning. It would be difficult to find in any modern works finer 
spee'mens of seiolarly exposition and learning.’’—Christian Union, 

* This noble, sugzestive, manly, an1scolarly anl truly Cur'ss'aa volume,” 
—Spectator. 

“Mr Hatch’s volume is a porfert encyclope lit of the literature of his 
subject, and does honour to the new school of Anglican scholars.“"—Zaglish 
Churchman, 


* Mr. Hatch’s int ercsting and valuable book.”—Times. 


The REFORMATION of the CHURCH of 
ENGLAND; its History, Principles, and Results. By the Rey, 
Joun Henry Brunt, D.D., F.S.A., Editor of “The Annotated 
Book of Common Prayer,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 


Vol. IL—A.D. 1514-1547. Its Progress during the Reign of 
Henry VIII. New Edition, 16s. 


Vol. IL—A.D. 1547-1662. From the Death of Henry VIII. 


to the Restoration of the Church after the Commonwealth. 18s. 


SELECTION, ADAPTED to the SEASONS of 
the ECCLESIASTICAL YEAR, from the “ Parochial and Plain 
Sermons” of Joun Henry Newman, B.D., sometime Vicar of St. 
Mary’s, Oxford. Edited by the Rev. W. J. Coretanp, B.D.. 

tector of Farnham, Essex. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


SERMONS on the EPISTLES and GOSPELS 
for the SUNDAYS and HOLY-DAYS, from Advent to Whitsun- 
tide. By the Rev. Isaac Winttams, B.D., formerly Fellow of 
Trinity College, Oxford. New Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 5s, 
sold separately. 


The INSPIRATION of HOLY SCRIPTURE: 


its Nature and Proof. By Winuiam Lex, D.D., Archdeacon of 
Dublin. Fifth Edition, 8vo, 123 6d. 


ENGLAND the REMNANT of JUDAH and 
the ISRAEL of EPHRAIM: the two Families under one Head. 
A Hebrew Episode in British History. By the Rev. F. R. A. 
Gover, M.A., late Chaplain to the Consulate at Cologne. New 
and Revised Edition, 8vo, 6s Gd. 


The CHURCH BUILDER. A Quarterly 


Record of the Work of the Incorporated Church Building Society, 
and of other Works of Church Extension. Vol. for 1882. 8vo, 2s. 
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Ethies—“ Back to Kant””—Kant as a Moralist and asa Logician— * 
gician— 
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